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EDITORIAL NOTES 


LL who are interested in the question of saving Waterloo 

Bridge (which, inter alia, was specifically a War Memorial), 

would do well to obtain the Report of the Conference of Societies 

urging the Preservation of Waterloo Bridge, published at 9, 

Conduit Street, W.1, price three shillings and sixpence. The document 

finally shatters the contention that the Bridge cannot be saved. This 

contention was based on an interpretation of a report by two engineers, 

Mr. Mott and Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice ; and in February the Bridges 

Committee of the L.C.C. reported : 

If it had been possible to maintain by any means the existing structure, we think 

the Council might well have been willing to sacrifice a valuable traffic improvement 

to the preservation of so beautiful and famous a bridge. But that we now know 
on the highest authority to be impossible. 


This was going farther than the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
had gone: we now have the considered opinion of a body of experts (there 
was one dissentient) to the effect that the bridge can certainly be saved. 
Mr. Arthur Keen, Chairman of the Conference, states of some of these : 


Of the individual engineers whose Reports are included in the Appendix, Mr. H.H. 
Dalrymple-Hay has had a very wide experience of underpinning and of similar 
problems in connection with the London Tube Railways. Mr. Bengough’s experi- 
ence in underpinning the high-level bridge at Newcastle under similar conditions 
to those prevailing at Waterloo Bridge render his opinion of exceptional value. 
Mr. Crutwell’s (Sir John Wolfe Barry and Partners) work on the 'Tower Bridge, 
and the widening of Blackfriars Railway Bridge, enhances the value of his opinion. 
Dr. Faber has specialised for many years in problems of foundations subject to 
settlement and decay, while the report of the group of engineers, which is also 
included, claims attention by the unanimity of the opinions which are based on the 
cumulative experience of men engaged in difficult engineering problems. 
ae 
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In addition to these “ four of the most responsible contractors in London ” 
say that “they see no difficulty in carrying out Mr. Dalrymple-Hay’s 
proposal ; whilst a conference of engineers, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Wilfred Stokes, K.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., agree that the bridge is not 
“worn out,” that underpinning is practicable, and that nearly half-a- 
million would be saved were the present bridge to be put into a stable 
condition rather than scrapped for a new one. 


og @ og 


F the Bridges Committee was sincere in its expression of desire to save 
iS Bridge, it is now the duty of its members to put these new facts 
before the Council. There may be, of course, some enthusiasts for that 
effete vehicle, the tram, who at the back of their minds really want a new 
Waterloo Bridge in order that they may run their chocolate-and-yellow 
trams across it. Except for these, there is now only one question out- 
standing, and that is whether the destruction of Rennie’s Bridge would 
ameliorate the traffic situation. Taking first things first, the Conference 
contented itself with reporting that it would not ; and it is prepared later 
to vindicate this opinion fully, and prove that only a new bridge at Charing 
Cross or the Temple could relieve congestion in the district. This is 
confirmed by the Town Planning Institute. Not only is Waterloo Bridge 
at present less crowded than London Bridge or Putney Bridge, but the 
present traffic over it seriously congests the Strand, and “ with six lines of 
traffic, as suggested, allowing for more than doubling the carrying capacity 
of the Bridge, the east and west traffic in the Strand would be entirely 
blocked.” If the Bridge is not saved now there will be no excuse for 
those who destroy it. 
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COMIC situation underlies a remark by a contributor to this number 

to the effect that Signor Pirandello’s plays, recently produced here in 
Italian, were produced unbowdlerized. The play Six Characters in search 
of an Author is under the Censor’s ban, and cannot be acted ; but you may 
take a West-End theatre and run Sez Personaggi in cerca d’Autore for as 
long as you like. Impropriety ceases to be impropriety when it is in 
Italian ; or else it is supposed that anybody who knows Italian is already 
so sophisticated that no play can corrupt him. We don’t suppose that the 
Censor is really trying to encourage the study of Italian. More probably 
he was trying to behave in a common-sense way, and was aware that his 
position would be open to ridicule whether he censored the play in Italian 
or did not, and particularly as he must have hesitated some time before 
vetoing it in English ; the sole apparent reason for the ban being that the 
thought, though not the action, of incest, occurs in the play. Nevertheless, 
the precedent is an odd one. If one banned play can be done in a foreign 
language, how is discrimination to be exercised against another? The ~— 
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Censor could hardly begin grouping the plays he has “ turned down ” 
according to the degree of gravity of their offences. Would it be permissi- 
ble for an English author who had come under the ban to get his works 
translated into Italian and acted with impunity ? and would French, 
which far more people know than know Italian, be given the same 
immunity ? 

a OD 77) 


A VERY useful little pamphlet has been issued by the Stationery Office 
from the Government Pavilion at Wembley. It is a Brief Guide to 
Government Publications and costs 3d. All the publications issued by the 
Government are grouped, and a description given of each group. A fuller 
guide still, in which more single publications are mentioned, would be 
welcome. This guide, however, should not merely help the student of 
politics and economics, but should open the eyes of many persons who 
have no idea of the archeological and historical riches available (usually 
at a very low price) in the Government publications. We have here a five 
page summary of the historical works available. There is the Guide to the 
MSS. in the Record Office, in two volumes. There are the foreign docu- 
ments relating to English papers, now in course of publication : the 
Venetian State Papers alone fill twenty-five volumes. There is the series 
of chronicles, etc., illustrating the early history of Britain, edited by a 
succession of well-known historians, including Stubbs. There are many 
volumes on Scottish and Irish History, and then there are the numerous 
Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. The “ guide ” 
states : 
While these reports, like the works published for the Record Office, are of funda- 
mental importance to all students of history it must not be thought that they are 
without interest for the general reader. There are few better ways, for instance, of 
becoming acquainted with Society life of eighteenth century England than by 
the perusal of the Diary of the Earl of Egmont with its records of social affairs, of 
Court scandal, and of amateur philanthrophy on behalf of the struggling colony 
of Georgia in America. 


This is one example only. Another that might be given is the pre- 
Reformation records of the Cathedral Church at Wells, which is crowded 
with amusing details about monks and their neighbours. Besides these 
there are the War documents, and the mangificent series of reports 
(beautifully produced) of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments. They are still too little known ; and how many people know that 
the British Government has published a two-volume book called The 
Armouries of the Tower of London, which is “a dictionary of arms and 
armour?” Another fascinating volume is Air Survey and Archeology, 
which gives the results so far obtained by the photography of ancient sites 
from aeroplanes. We have not space here to summarize the work in other 
fields. It is extraordinarily varied. There is a Dictionary of Naval Equiva- 
lents, which gives technical naval terms in nine languages ; there is a book 
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on Precious Stones considered in their Scientific and Artistic Relations which 
is now in its fifth edition. Mr. Birrell once described the Stationery Office 
as “the cheapest of all our publishers.” It is also one of the most productive. 
We hope the time will come when it will be one of the most tasteful. 
The “‘ side-lines ” even now are often very beautifully done ; but we do not 
imagine the officials at the Office will ever be happy until they have been 
given licence to produce Blue Books in handier shapes and, where there 
is any chance of people wanting to keep them, in boards. Many of them 
would make excellent books ; but they will not stand up and few of us 
have shelves which will fit them. In the last fifteen years there has been a 
complete transformation in the ‘“‘ atmosphere ” of Government printing 
and publications. Perhaps progress would be still more rapid if the Office 
were actually under a Minister with time to attend to it and a vested interest 
in doing good work there. 


@ a 77) 


fa Bat saving of Sadler’s Wells is now assured, owing to a magnificent 
gift from the Carnegie Trustees. It may be remembered that the total 
sum appealed for was £60,000, for which £14,200 was needed for the 
purchase of the famous old building and its site, and the remainder for 
equipment, the ultimate object being to run the theatre in conjunction 
with the Old Vic, as “an Old Vic for North London.” The Carnegie 
Trustees have now furnished the whole {£14,200 required for the purchase ; 
and the Duke of Devonshire and his Committee can now raise the rest 
of the money gradually, with a fair certainty of succeeding in what at first 
seemed a very difficult enterprise. Hard on the heels of the Carnegie gift 
came a vote of {2,000 from the Finsbury Town Council, in whose area 
the theatre is situated. The subscription of this sum is conditional on the 
approval of the Ministry of Health. It would be a very great pity were the 
Ministry unable to assent, or to rule it ultra vires for a Council to assist 
a theatre of this type, which is just as much a public amenity as a park or a 
bandstand ; especially as, from the purely business point of view, the 
reopening of the Sadler’s Wells theatre on such ambitious lines should 
react favourably on the rateable value of the neighbourhood. Subscriptions 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Committee, at the Cavendish Club, 
Piccadilly. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


R. A. D. GODLEY, Public Orator at Oxford, has died in his sixty- 

ninth year. Mr. Godley, who was educated at Harrow and Balliol, 

was an eminent classic, and a Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen. He was a 
: -keen volunteer and climber ; took an active part, as a Conservative, 
in local politics ; edited Tacitus and translated Herodotus and Horace. But his 
greatest distinction he achieved as a writer of light verse, which embodied all his 
wit, erudition, and ripe worldly wisdom, and was marked also by a notable technique 
—a rare gift, in particular, of handling elaborate metres and recondite rhymes. 
Lyra Frivola and Second Strings, contributed originally (for the most part) to Oxford 
papers, won a large public, and those who cherish Calverley are likely to cherish 
Godley also. 
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Mi: B. W. MATZ has died at the age of sixty. Mr. Matz was, in some senses, 
the foremost Dickensian of his age. He was first secretary of the Dickens 
Fellowship, edited Dickens, and wrote profusely on him: and no man alive was so 
versed as he was in minute details of Dickens biography and topography. Mr. Matz, 
who was a partner in the publishing firm of Cecil Palmer, had been ailing for a long 
time before his death. His will-power kept him going for the great occasion of his 
life, the recent opening of the “‘ Dickens House,” as a permanent memorial, and the 
subsequent great dinner at the Connaught Rooms. The celebration over, he col- 
lapsed. He was the most eager and the most modest of men, and all who knew him 
will miss him. 
77 77) a 


HE design by Ernest B. Webber which has been awarded the first prize in the 

recent open competition for a new Art Gallery in Manchester is remarkable for 
two reasons. It provides a building which solves with striking simplicity and economy 
the problems presented by the detailed requirements of the present Art Gallery 
authorities ; it also presents Manchester with a fine, dignified, open space laid out 
with a formal garden whose converging lines lead the eye to the wide flight of steps 
and classical portico of the gallery itself. In other words the architect (a young man 
unknown as yet even to the profession) has shown that he can handle his masses in a 
broad simple way without sacrificing control of practical detail. The city will benefit 
by the carrying out of the scheme more, probably, than it is now aware. For not only 
will the open space, left dirty and derelict for fifteen years by the demolition of the 
Old Infirmary, at last cease to be a blot on the civic map, but for once a good modern 
building, thanks to its exceptional site, will be visible to the public in the heart of 
Manchester instead of being tucked away in a dark corner as though it were ashamed 
of itself. 
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F the treatment of the whole site shows architectural imagination worthy of a great 
opportunity, the actual building is conceived on practical businesslike lines that 
will make it a joy to its administrators and the general public alike. The planning is 
_ simple in the extreme. The applied arts are on the main floor with a Central Sculpture 
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Hall leading at the end of a long vista to a quiet and dignified Hall of Memory ; the 
pictures are on the floor above, whilst on the ground floor are offices, store rooms 
and restaurant. A double circulation is provided for the galleries on both floors so 
that portions can be shut off as desired for exhibitions or cleaning purposes without 
interfering with access to the other rooms ; and a visitor can go round the whole 
building without having to pass through a single room twice. Reserve galleries, 
in which the bulk of the collections not on exhibition at the moment will be stored, 
are most ingeniously placed on a mezzanine floor immediately over the smaller 
museum galleries, where they will be easily accessible both to staff and students. 
Economicalas it will be to run,and clearly planned to fulfil the requirements laid down, 
the new building should be an example to professional architects and laymen of how 
anything which is satisfactorily designed for a particular purpose is not only what is 
known as a paying proposition but achieves functional duties in the process of doing its 
job properly. 
77) 77] 2] 


MEETING was held at the Mansion House on May 18th, when proposals for 

a memorial to the late Mr. Cecil Sharp were propounded. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. H. Granville-Barker, and Lady Mary Trefusis were among the speakers, and it 
was suggested that it should take the form of a building in London with a large hall 
for dancing, rooms for classes, lectures and concerts, offices for the English Folk 
Dance Society, and a library to house Cecil Sharp’s collection of books on folk 
music and singing. This would cost about £25,000, and of this £6,200 has beencol- 
lected. All the expenses have been defrayed by the English Folk Dance Society, so 
that no deductions have been made from contributions. The word “ folk,’”’ mis- 
allied as it is with peasant arts and crafts, has taken on a tinge of the unpleasantly 
precious, but there could be nothing more direct and natural than Cecil Sharp’s 
seeking of the country music, nothing more necessary than its preserving, and the 
committee appeal confidently for the remaining {£19,000 to enable a national centre 
and storehouse of English music to be set up, a music innate, deep-rooted and, but 
for Cecil Sharp and a few others, undiscovered, wasting its sweetness like the flower 
in the elegy. Sir Hugh Allen worded his speech at the Mansion House very elo- 
quently. He said: “ It seems to me that we must translate all the beauty of Cecil 
Sharp’s life and all the work that he did into action on our own part,” and “ Folk- 
dance and -song must never be the cult of the few ; it must be the habit of the 
millions.” Those are the underlying principles of the appeal, and it remains to be 
seen, by the response, whether they are principles still held high amongst us. 
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Wi LONGMAN & CO. continue their admirable work of publishing 
LV A The Annual Register, of which the present issue is the hundred and sixty- 
sixth. The volume for 1924 is interesting for containing within a year, a review of 
the first Labour Ministry and of Mr. Baldwin’s second Cabinet. History, commerce 
and all branches of art receive impartial survey. It seems a pity that in a notice of an 
exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, the artist should be spelt as Gauguain ; but 
this is the first apparent misprint in a book, considering the bulk of materials handled, 
well and clearly produced ; and we cannot but be grateful to the firm providing year by 
year, for so many years, a compact and comprehensive review at so low a price as 30s. 
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PO Tbe 


Niagara 


HY mother, Erie, loves each furious form : 
The crash of water and the howl of wind 
Are ever in her mind ; 
For she is called the sweetheart of the storm. 
And thou, Niagara, art thy mother’s child ; 
And with thy restless spirit now I go 
The world’s most tragic waterway, and lo, 
Like thee to narrow ways unreconciled. 


And yet thine early childhood was serene 
And fraught with blackened quays and humble craft. 
And often thou hadst glimpses of pure green 
Where tourists sang and laughed. 

But soon thy mother’s whisper bade thee rise 
And hurl thy laggard body toward the skies. 
And thou didst then forget 

All else save wildness and the haste of life, 
And that far, roaring, curving parapet, 

That called thee to its strife. 

And then thy feet the maddest race began 
That ever waters ran ; 

Madder than oceans in their wildest hour, 
And moving without plan, 

Even as chaos ere the worlds began. 


If all the mountain snows 

Could turn into the beauty of one rose 

That ermine bloom would not more lovely be 
Than this pale flower I see. 

This curving verdure crashing into white 
More lovely than pure light 

And colder than the spirit of the night. 


Here all the fury since the world was young 
Is chanted on one tongue. 

Here all the beauty since the earth was born 
Is beaten, bruised and torn. 
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Here all the passion of the stifled cries 
Of sages, who were martyred, wildly rise. 
Here is the protest in the daring art 

Of all true poets of the rebel-heart. 


To westward of thy cataract’s tired spray 

I watch now thy descent at break of day, 
Gaining the thrill of war without its sorrow 
And feeding sweet disorder to my soul. 
And in my rhyme you'll find upon the morrow 
The tamelessness of thy great river’s roll. 
And as I wait I plead for power to be, 

For but one flash of time, a part of thee ; 
To taste the full nutrition of that kernel 
Whose passions never die 

But keeps the fury of a storm eternal 
While days and years and aeons wander by. 


There is a tiger in thy veins ; thy tongue 

Is white and furred and thou hast often drawn 
A draught of human blood and coldy flung 

Full many a broken body to the dawn. 

The tiger’s eyes are in thy water’s gleam ; 

The tiger’s purr is in thy warning call ; 

A tiger leaps when thy soft-footed stream 

Takes her long plunge from off thy granite wall. 


Come, chaos, toss your wildness in ‘my pen : 
Sound thunder and flash lightnings in my heart, 
That I, the most peace-loving of all men, 

May limn thee as thou art 

In that wild leap of water where is caught 

A thousand rivers in a single thought. 


Before that plunge thy spirit hungered strife 
But in that wayward moment came to thee 
The deeper beauty of that passive life ; 

And now thy water flows from madness free. 
And here, at night, it wears the stars once more 
And learneth of the passing sky and shore. 


Thou goest now in peace, but not for long, 

For soon thy mother’s spirit doth advise, 

And goads thee to another, wilder song 

Than thy first furious pzean of surprise. 

And then the sinews of some hidden brawn 

Pulls at thy throat and thou art downward drawn. 
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Drawn in that coiling whirlpool’s silent fold 
The last adventurous plunge of thine begins. 
Thou comest here a youth and leavest old 
And weary of thy tempest-loving sins. 

Thine enemies were visible before : 

The rock, the leap, the narrow way of stone. 
But here a foe is eating at the core 

Of all the seaward passion thou hast known. 
And we, who know the foe that smites within, 
See, with full joy, thy waters rise and win. 


Yet one more tragic run and thou art soon 
Where thou dost hold inviolate the moon. 

Here thou hast time to note the clouds that pass, 
The crimson bank and sloping fields of grass. 
Here, with an old man’s eyes, 

Thy gaze is turned forever toward the skies. 

I stand at Queenston and behold thy face 
Veined like blue marble and from passion cool, 
And on it not one sorrow for that race 

From Erie to thy serpent-winding pool. 


Niagara ! I have run a course like thine : 

Like thee I’ve marched to beauty through great throes. 
Like thee I lost the stars and doubtings rose 
About the slender moon’s nocturnal sign. 

But I went forward when my doubt was strong 
And never ceased my song ; 

Took the wild leap that marks the poet’s life 
And gained the peace that cometh after strife : 
Nor kept it long but found that I must fight 

A more insidious might : 

The enemy that takes the victor’s crown, 

The coiling whirlpool that drags ever down. 
And I have beaten this with furious blows 
And hurled its slimy winding from my soul, 
And soon I’ll wear like thee the sunset’s rose ; 
And then, like thee, go smiling to my goal 
With all my stars of faith alight again 

To prove I have not passed this way in vain. 


WILSON MACDONALD 
Toronto, March 7th, 1923. 


The poem refers to the Niagara River which runs from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. Niagara, to a European, is too 
often associated alone with the Falls of that name. 

“* Veined like blue marble.” The white froth from the 
falls makes the water look like blue marble. 
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FOUR POEMS 
The Night Watchman 


HE street is wet and dreary, 

And there’s still a drizzle of rain ; 

And no one stirs but the watchman 
Where they’re mending the water-main. 


He leans above the brazier, 

And blinks at the flickering light ; 
For the only work that’s left him 
Is to stay awake all night. 


In his pocket he crumples a letter, 
And he thinks of his young scamp Jack, 
And the far-off days at Plumstead, 
When he carried him on his back. 


He wonders about New Zealand ;— 
It’s hardish not to mind. 

He was such a chubby baby, 

And, bless him ! his letter’s kind. 


He hasn’t struck it lucky, 

But he’s really quite O.K. 

And why should you trouble trouble, 
As the old song used to say. 


Next month he’ll do his damnedest 
To send them home five bob. 

He hopes his Mother’s better, 

And that Dad has kept his job. 


Simple Age 


HEN I was young and looked abroad, 

My heart’s desires were two : 

There was so much I thought to learn, 
So much I meant to do. 


Now in my simpler age I count 
My heart’s desire as one : 

There is so much I would forget 
Of all that I have done. 
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Gossip 
(To T.) 


E stretched our legs before the fire, 

With glasses near at hand for two. 

Puffing out smoke-rings, we discussed 
The odd things people do. 


And so we capped each other’s tales 
Of men who went the daily round, 
Whose hum-drum visages concealed 
A strange self underground. 


And then he told me of a man ;— 

What does it matter what he did ?— 

‘“‘ Now all these years who could have guessed 
That that was lying hid ?” 


And I ?—I knelt and stirred the fire ; 
(And that was why my face flushed red). 
Pouring another whisky out, 

““ Impossible ! ”’ I said. 


Friends 


a E bring you greetings on this day 
Of happy auspices ; ”’ 


And choking down my sobs, I say 
How great my pleasure is. 


‘“‘ Our sympathy may blunt the dart 
Which envious Fate has thrown ”’ ;— 
Ye singing birds within my heart, 
Peace, till we are alone ! 


ALEXANDER GRAY 
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> 
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ME limbs are stretched out straight, a lump of clay, 


Beloved, and you used to come each day 

To deck the grave with meadow-violet rare, 
Come stealing from the meadow where you play ; 
You think that being dead, I do not care 
That you should come—Play on—but when some fair 
New flower or game delights you, sigh, and say 
“He is not here ” ; and think what friends we were. 


T. E. N. DRIBERG 


Conclusion of a Sonnet Sequence 
I 


OST tragic of all words we say or write, 

Symbol of Man’s bleak voyage toward the dark, 
I too, my brothers, hesitate to mark 

Its three black letters on this hopeful white. 

It is the only promised land, the stark 

Fulfilment of Cassandra’s maddest flight ; 

It is the haven on the coast of night 

Where all must anchor, and none reembark. 


Evading it by every trick of dream, 

The poor trapped human soul pretends to find 
Another word beyond it, to redeem 

The mortal fact with an immortal mind. _ 
Dream on, O bards and thinkers and redeemers, 
And look for me, also among the dreamers. 


II 


And yet, these scattered pages that I glean 

Mock every hope the future can unfold. 

This was the Hope of hopes, the very gold 

Of life, when Love was sure—and I, nineteen. 
Had the incredulous youth I was, been told 

How soon the hands of fate would shift the scene, 
He might have granted joy’s ephemeral sheen, 
But sorrow ! sorrow never could grow old ! 
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Now both the joy and sorrow of that youth 
In eight short years are nigh incredible ; 

He was an honest lad, he wrote the truth, 
And, flattery aside, he wrote it well. 

But time has nullified the things he penned, 
And of all truths but one remains—the End. 


ROBERT HILLYER 


eA Dedication 


“ The archetypes are in us, and eternal.” —CHARLES LAMB. 


Already does my verse belong 
To those who wrought, in childhood’s day, 
Their spell of magic names in song. 
So here I duly dedicate 
These fancies—only half my own— 
To those who hold the real estate. 
(I pluck the flowers which they have sown.) 


1E some foregone, mysterious way 


To mermaids calling from the foam ; 
To Atalanta, swift and fair ; 

To him who kept the bridge at Rome 
And to the Tiber made his prayer ; 

To Mariana in her Grange, 

Who waited long and sighed in vain— 
Because I felt a sudden, strange 

Delight in her forlorn refrain ; 

To Annabel, whose beauty held, 
Through life and death, her lover fast ; 
To those by loyalty impelled 

To serve a cause until the last ; 

To Brandran of the haunted floes, 

And Joan the Maid who passed in flame, 
To all the gallant host of those 

Who stirred me with a ballad-fame . . . 
Their very names enthralled my mind, 
Made music for me long ago— 

My songs are all that I can find 

To pay the tribute which I owe. 


MURIEL KENT 
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Parable 


F every beauty yet unsung, a peacock butterfly on dung 
Is, to my thought, the heavenliest. 


Across the valley’s lengthening sheen, that led to the ashgroved 
ravine, 
I passed, in my pernicious zest 
‘To snatch one moment from the morn, and countervail the carking scorn 
I held life in and love that day. 


Ah, bitter brain-fruit ! But the eye, which finds what brain can least descry, 
Searching the still dewy ground for stone 

That foot might slip on, caught the heap, and its brave denizen, whose sleep 
Seemed safe, and for itself alone, 

If sleep it did ; for, on close sight, each bright arc swayed to left and right, 
So ’twas most clear it came to prey. 


From thence the scentless insect drew moisture and nutriment, to renew 
The dazzling pupil on each wing, 

And the lush ruddy down that sleeked its spindle body, deftly beaked 
To jet proboscis, wanting sting, 

And twin antennae’s glorious oars, that beach upon less fertile shores 
Of ragwort and half-blown knapweed. 


While yet I gazed, it shut ; and lo! the deep entirety of glow 
From that parched leaf was wholly fled ; 

Dung beneath darkness without shine, negation of the noon divine, 
Just offal in the sun was spread. 

And still the butterfly sat there, and sipped its heaped and steaming fare : 
* On life,’ I cried, ‘‘ so let me feed ! ” 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


End of Season 


T rains : still green from the branches 
I Torn leaves drop with the wind. 
I think of another morning 
When you and the sun were kind. 


Clouded the light : small shadows 
Like robins hop on the stone. 

I think of another morning 
When I was not alone. 
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Cumbrously crawls the river 
To find his fate in the sea. 

I think of another morning 
When neither of us shall be. 


C. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF 


Houses 


ACH house contains its secret—like each heart. 

H beweve loudly you knock upon the doors 
You never really are allowed to pass. 

For even if you sit beside the fire 

And watch the firelight flicker on the walls 

Those tongues of flame will never whisper much. 

And though you drink his wine there with your host 

That wine, despite the adage, holds no truth— 

Or not the truth which you desire to hear. 

There is, I say, a secret about houses. 


And if I know as little about my friend’s house 
As I can ever know about my friend— 

Then how much less the knowledge I can have 
Of houses I’m not privileged to enter. 

I always tremble as I pass a house, 

Dreading I know not what—perhaps a face 
Stealthily looking at me from a window, 

A visible form of sin. It well may be 

That any door is the gateway to the Pit. 

I always hold my breath when a door opens, 
And if a man like other men comes out 

He carries, for that instant, something weird, 
Not lost until he shuts the door behind him. 
For all the houses of the world are haunted. 


No leaf’s exactly like another leaf : 

And every house is wildly different 

From all the other houses in the street. 

They may be built alike ; and all may have 
Habits not very much dissimilar. 

The men in them play pool and golf together ; 
The women meet at tea and talk of books 

(At least of ‘‘ Main Street ”) arguing heatedly 
Whether or not it is a faithful picture 

Of ordinary Middle-Western life. 

And some declare it is, and some it isn’t. 
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But when the last disputing woman’s gone 
The house regains its stillness and its soul— 
Waiting the next new chapter of its story. 


We may record : Into this house there came 

One moonlit night a lover and his bride. 

Here were their children born and here they died. 
Or while the winds were thrusting at the shutters 
Murder was done. All else is mystery. 

Each house contains its secret—and each heart. 


Our lives like candles gutter in the dark ; 

But who shall say, who saw the steady flame, 
On what that flame has flourished ? Alive or dead 
Its passion and its terror are hidden from us. 
Even though fragrance linger in the house, 

A perfume sweet and delicate as the love 

From which it was distilled, we cannot know 
The ardours and the agonies of that love. 
Though beauty like a wraith may walk at night 
She will not answer to our frightened cries. 

We are tormented by her gentleness 

As much as if she were the grimmest ghost ; 
For we are lonely and would be our own, 

And lock our hearts and doors against intruders, 
Burglars and ghosts and enemies and friends— 
So keeping all our secrets to ourselves. 


The loneliest things under the lonely heavens— 
Lonelier and more distant than the stars— 

Are houses when the lamps are lit at dusk ; 
When one by one the windows gleam with light. 
It is as if a body lying dead 

Awoke with awful wisdom in its eyes 

And innocence and grave astonishment. 

The house you think, in seeing it, is praying, 
Gazing upon the Spirit of that House 

Which no hands built, which knows no time nor change,— 
Contemplative of the candour of its God. 


Go near and knock. It is your own house. Enter. 
The familiar rooms have become strange to you, 
Suddenly strange, incongruous and remote. 

For fear has set the edge of zest to joy, 

And you have come to terms with loneliness. 
Each house contains its secret—like each heart. 


THEODORE MAYNARD 
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A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS 


By M. R. JAMES 


HE place on the east coast which the reader is asked to consider 

is Seaburgh. It is not very different now from what I remember 

it to have been when I was a child. Marshes intersected by dykes 

to the south, recalling the early chapters of Great Expectations ; 
flat fields to the north, merging into heath ; heath, firwoods, and, above 
all, gorse inland. A long sea-front and a street: behind that a spacious 
church of flint, with a broad, solid western tower and a peal of six bells. 
How well I remember their sound on a hot Sunday in August, as our party 
went slowly up the white, dusty slope of road towards them, for the 
church stands at the top of a short, steep incline. They rang with a flat 
clacking sort of sound on those hot days, but when the air was softer they 
were mellower too. The railway ran down to its little terminus farther along 
the same road. There was a gay white windmill just before you came to the 
station, and another down near the shingle at the south end of the town, 
and others on higher ground to the north. There were cottages of bright red 
brick with slate roofs . . . but why do I encumber you with these common- 
place details ? The fact is that they come crowding to the point of the 
pencil when it begins to write of Seaburgh. I should like to be sure that 
I had allowed the right ones to get on to the paper. But I forgot. I have 
not quite done with the word-painting business yet. 

Walk away from the sea and the town, pass the station, and turn up the 
road on the right. It is a sandy road, parallel with the railway, and if you 
follow it, it climbs to somewhat higher ground. On your left (you are 
now going northward) is heath, on your right (the side towards the sea) 
is a belt of old firs, wind-beaten, thick at the top, with the slope that old 
seaside trees have ; seen on the skyline from the train they would tell you 
in an instant, if you did not know it, that you were approaching a windy 
coast. Well, at the top of my little hill, a line of these firs strikes out and 
runs towards the sea, for there is a ridge that goes that way ; and the 
ridge ends in a rather well-defined mound commanding the level fields of 
rough grass, and a little knot of fir trees crowns it. And here you may sit 
on a hot spring day, very well content to look at blue sea, white wind- 
mills, red cottages, bright green grass, church tower, and distant martello 
tower on the south. 

As I have said, I began to know Seaburgh as a child ; but a gap of a 
good many years separates my early knowledge from that which is more 
recent. Still it keeps its place in my affections, and any tales of it that I 
pick up have an interest for me. One such tale is this : it came to me in 
a place very remote from Seaburgh, and quite accidentally, from a man 
whom I had been able to oblige—enough in his opinion to justify his 
making me his confidant to this extent. 
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“I know all that country more or less,” he said. ‘I used to go to 
Seaburgh pretty regularly for golf in the spring. I generally put up at 
the ‘ Bear,’ with a friend—Henry Long it was, you knew him perhaps—” 
(“ Slightly,” I said) “‘ and we used to take a sitting-room and be very 
happy there. Since he died I haven’t cared to go there. And I don’t 
know that I should anyhow after the particular thing that happened on 
our last visit. 

“It was in April, 1g—, we were there, and by some chance we were almost 
the only people in the hotel. So the ordinary public rooms were prac- 
tically empty, and we were the more surprised when, after dinner, our 
sitting-room door opened, and a young man put his head in. We were 
aware of this young man. He was rather a rabbity anemic subject—light 
hair and light eyes—but not unpleasing. So when he said : ‘I beg your 
pardon, is this a private room ?’ we did not growl and say: ‘ Yes, it is,’ 
but Long said, or I did—no matter which : ‘ Please come in.’ ‘ Oh, may 
I?’ he said, and seemed relieved. Of course it was obvious that he 
wanted company ; and as he was a reasonable kind of person—not the 
sort to bestow his whole family history on you—we urged him to make 
himself at home. ‘I daresay you find the other rooms rather bleak,’ I 
said. Yes, he did : but it was really too good of us, and so on. That being 
got over, he made some pretence of reading a book. Long was playing 
Patience, I was writing. It became plain to me after a few minutes that 
this visitor of ours was in rather a state of fidgets or nerves, which com- 
municated itself to me, and so I put away my writing and turned to at 
engaging him in talk. After some remarks, which I forget, he became 
rather confidential. ‘ You’ll think it very odd of me,’ (this was the sort of 
way he began), ‘ But the fact is I’ve had something of a shock.’ Well, 
I recommended a drink of some cheering kind, and we had it. The waiter 
coming in made an interruption (and I thought our young man seemed 
very jumpy when the door opened), but after a while he got back to his 
woes again. There was nobody he knew in the place, and he did happen to 
know who we both were (it turned out there was some common acquain- 
tance in town), and really he did want a word of advice, if we didn’t 
mind. Of course we both said : ‘ By all means,’ or ‘ Not at all,’ and Long 
put away his cards. And we settled down to hear what his difficulty was. 

“‘< Tt began,’ he said, ‘ more than a week ago, when I bicycled over to 
Froston, only about five or six miles, to see the church—I’m very much 
interested in architecture, and it’s got one of those pretty porches with 
niches and shields. I took a photograph of it, and then an old man who 
was tidying up in the churchyard came and asked if I’d care to look into 
the church. I said yes, and he produced a key and let me in. There wasn’t 
much inside, but I told him it was a nice little church, and he kept it very 
clean, “ but,” I said, “‘ the porch is the best part of it.’’ We were just 
outside the porch then, and he said, “ Ah, yes, that is a nice porch ; and 
do you know, Sir, what’s the meanin’ of that coat of arms there?” It 
was the one with the three crowns, and though I’m not much of a herald, 
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I was able to say yes, I thought it was the old arms of the kingdom of East 
Anglia. ‘‘ That’s right, Sir,” he said, “ and do you know the meanin’ of 
them three crowns that’s on it ? ”’ I said I’d no doubt it was known, but 
I couldn’t recollect to have heard it myself. ‘“‘ Well, then,” he said, ° for 
all you’re a scholard, I can tell you something you don’t know. Them’s 
the three ’oly crowns what was buried in the ground near by the coast to 
keep the Germans from landing—ah, I can see you don't believe that. 
But I tell you, if it hadn’t have been for one of them ’oly crowns bein’ there 
still, them Germans would a landed here time and again, they would. 
Landed with their ships, and killed man, woman and child in their beds. 
Now then, that’s the truth what I’m telling you, that is ; and if you don t 
believe me, you ast the rector. There he comes: you ast him, | says. 
I looked round, and there was the rector, a nice-looking old man, 
coming up the path ; and before I could begin assuring my old man, who 
was getting quite excited, that I didn’t disbelieve him, the rector struck 
in, and said: ‘‘ What’s all this about, John ? Good day to you, Sir. Have 
you been looking at our little church?” So then there was a little talk 
which allowed the old man to calm down, and then the rector asked him 
again what was the matter. ‘‘ Oh,”’ he said, “ it warn’t nothink, only I 
was telling this gentleman he’d ought to ast you about them ’oly crowns.” 
‘“‘ Ah, yes, to be sure,” said the rector, “‘ that’s a very curious matter, 
isn’t it ? But I don’t know whether the gentleman is interested in our old 
stories, eh ?”’ “‘ Oh, he’ll be interested fast enough,” says the old man, 
“he'll put his confidence in what you tells him, Sir; why, you known 
William Ager yourself, father and son too.”” Then I put in a word to say 
how much I should like to hear all about it, and before many minutes I was 
walking up the village street with the rector who had one or two words to 
say to parishioners, and then to the rectory, where he took me into his 
study. He had made out, on the way, that I really was capable of taking an 
intelligent interest in a piece of folk-lore and not quite the ordinary 
tripper. So he was very willing to talk, and it is rather surprising to me 
that the particular legend he told me has not made its way into print 
before. His account of it was this : ‘“‘ There has always been a belief in 
these parts in the three holy crowns. The old people say they were buried 
in different places near the coast to keep off the Danes or the French or the 
Germans. And they say that one of the three was dug up a long time ago, 
and another has disappeared by the encroaching of the sea, and one’s 
still left doing its work, keeping off invaders. Well, now, if you have read 
the ordinary guides and histories of this county, you will remember 
perhaps that in 1687 a crown which was said to be the crown of Redwald, 
King of the East Angles, was dug up at Rendlesham, and alas! alas ! 
melted down before it was even properly described or drawn. Well, 
Rendlesham isn’t on the coast, but it isn’t so very far inland, and it’s on a 
very important line of access. And I believe that is the crown which the 
people mean when they say that one has been dug up. Then on the south 
you don’t want me to tell you where there was a Saxon royal palace which 
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is now under the sea, eh? Well, there was the second crown, I take it. 
And between these two, they say, lies the third.” 

‘“ Do they say where it is ? ” of course I asked. He said, “‘ Yes, indeed, 
they do, but they don’t tell,” and his manner did not encourage me to put 
the obvious question. Instead of that I waited a moment, and said : 
"What did the old man mean when he said you knew William Ager, as 
if that had something to do with the crowns?” “ To be sure,” he said, 
“ now that’s another curious story. These Agers—it’s a very old name in 
these parts, but I can’t find that they were ever people of quality or big 
owners—these Agers say, or said, that their branch of the family were the 
guardians of the last crown. A certain old Nathaniel Ager was the first 
one I knew—I was born and brought up quite near here—and he, I 
believe, camped out at the place during the whole of the war of 1870. 
William, his son, did the same, I know, during the South African War. 
And young William, his son, who has only died fairly recently, took lodgings 
at the cottage nearest the spot, and I’ve no doubt hastened his end, for 
he was a consumptive, by exposure and night watching. And he was the 
last of that branch. It was a dreadful grief to him to think that he was the 
last, but he could do nothing : the only relations at all near to him were 
in the Colonies. I wrote letters for him to them imploring them to come 
over on business very important to the family, but there has been no 
answer. So the last of the holy crowns, if it’s there, has no guardian now.’ 

** “That was what the rector told me, and you can fancy how interesting 
I found it. The only thing I could think of when I left him was how to 
hit upon the spot where the crown was supposed to be. I wish I’d left 
it alone. 

“* But there was a sort of fate in it, for as I bicycled back past the 
churchyard wall my eye caught a fairly new gravestone, and on it was the 
name of William Ager. Of course I got off and read it. It said “ Of this 
parish, died at Seaburgh, 19—, aged 28.”’ There it was, you see. A little 
judicious questioning in the right place, and I should at least find the 
cottage nearest the spot. Only I didn’t quite know what was the right spot 
to begin my questioning at. Again there was fate: it took me to the 
curiosity-shop down that way—you know—and I turned over some old 
books, and, if you please, one was a prayer-book of 1740 odd, in a rather 
handsome binding—I’ll just go and get it, it’s in my room.’ 

“‘ He left us in a state of some surprise, but we had hardly time to 
exchange any remarks when he was back, panting, and handed us the book 
opened at the fly-leaf, on which was, in a straggly hand : 


Nathaniel Ager is my name and England is my nation, 

Seaburgh is my dwelling-place and Christ is my Salvation, 
When I am dead and in my Grave, and all my Bones are rotton, 
I hope the Lord will think on me when I am quite forgotton. 


This poem was dated 1754, and there were many more entries of Agers, 
Nathaniel, Frederick, William, and so on, ending with William, 19—. 
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“You see,” he said, ‘ anybody would call it the greatest bit of luck. 
I did, but I don’t now. Of course I asked the shopman about William 
Ager, and of course he happened to remember that he lodged in a cottage 
in the North Field and died there. This was just chalking the road for me. 
I knew which the cottage must be : there is only one sizeable one about there. 
The next thing was to scrape some sort of acquaintance with the people, 
and I took a walk that way at once. A dog did the business for me : he 
made at me so fiercely that they had to run out and beat him off, and then 
naturally begged my pardon, and we got into talk. I had only to bring up 
Ager’s name, and pretend I knew, or thought I knew something of him, 
and then the woman said how sad it was him dying so young, and she 
was sure it came of him spending the night out of doors in the cold 
weather. Then I had to say : “ Did he go out on the sea at night ?” and 
she said : “‘ Oh, no, it was on the hillock yonder with the trees on it.” 
And there I was. 

‘I know something about digging in these barrows : I’ve opened many 
of them in the down country. But that was with owner’s leave, and in 
broad daylight and with men to help. I had to prospect very carefully 
here before I put a spade in : I couldn’t trench across the mound, and with 
those old firs growing there I knew there would be awkward tree roots. 
Still the soil was very light and sandy and easy, and there was a rabbit 
hole or so that might be developed into a sort of-tunnel. The going out 
and coming back at odd hours to the hotel was going to be the awkward 
part. When I had made up my mind about the way to excavate I told the 
people that I was called away for a night, and I spent it out there. I made 
my tunnel: I won’t bore you with the details of how I supported it and 
filled it in when I’d done, but the main thing is that I got the crown.’ 

“* Naturally we both broke out into exclamations of surprise and interest. 
I for one had long known about the finding of the crown at Rendlesham 
and had often lamented its fate. No one has ever seen an Anglo-Saxon 
crown—at least no one had. But our man gazed at us with a rueful eye. 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ and the worst of it is I don’t know how to put it back.’ 

“* Put it back ?” we cried out. “‘ Why, my dear sir, you’ve made one 
of the most exciting finds ever heard of in this country. Of course it ought 
to go to the Jewel House at the Tower. What’s your difficulty?’ If 
you’re thinking about the owner of the land, and treasure trove, and all 
that, we can certainly help you through. Nobody’s going to make a fuss 
about technicalities in a case of this kind.’ | 

““ Probably more was said, but all he did was to put his face in his hands, 
and mutter : ‘ I don’t know how to put it back.’ 

“ At last Long said : ‘ You'll forgive me, I hope, if I seem impertinent, 
but are you quite sure you’ve got it?’ I was wanting to ask much the 
same question myself, for of course the story did seem a lunatic’s dream 
when one thought over it. But I hadn’t quite dared to say what might 
hurt the poor young man’s feelings. However he took it quite calmly— 
really, with the calm of despair, you might say. He sat up, and said : 
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‘Oh yes, there’s no doubt of that : I have it here, in my room, locked up in my 
bag. You can come and look at it if you like: I won’t offer to bring it here.’ 

“ We were not likely to let the chance slip. We went with him; his 
room was only a few doors off. The boots was just collecting shoes in the 
passage : or so we thought : afterwards we were not sure. Our visitor— 
his name was Paxton—was in a worse state of shivers than before, and went 
hurriedly into the room, and beckoned us after him, turned on the light, 
and shut the door carefully. Then he unlocked his kit-bag, and produced 
a bundle of clean pocket handkerchiefs in which something was wrapped, 
laid it on the bed, and undid it. I can now say I have seen an actual 
Anglo-Saxon crown. It was of silver—as the Rendlesham one is always 
said to have been—it was set with some gems, mostly antique intaglios and 
cameos, and was of rather plain, almost rough workmanship. In fact, it 
was like those you see on the coins and in the manuscripts. I found no 
reason to think it was later than the ninth century. I was intensely inter- 
ested, of course, and I wanted to turn it over in my hands, but Paxton 
prevented me. ‘ Don’t you touch it,’ he said, ‘ I’ll do that.’ And with a 
sigh that was, I declare to you, dreadful to hear, he took it up and turned 
it about so that we could see every part of it. ‘ Seen enough ?’ he said at 
last, and we nodded. He wrapped it up and locked it in his bag, and stood 
looking at us dumbly. ‘ Come back to our room,’ Long said, ‘ and tell us 
what the trouble is.’ He thanked us, and said : ‘ Will you go first and see 
if—if the coast is clear?’ That wasn’t very intelligible, for our pro- 
ceedings hadn’t been, after all, very suspicious, and the hotel, as I said, 
was practically empty. However, we were beginning to have inklings of— 
we didn’t know what, and anyhow nerves are infectious. So we did go 
just peering out as we opened the door, and fancying (I found we both had 
the fancy) that a shadow, or more than a shadow—but it made no sound 
—passed from before us to one side as we came out into the passage. 
“It’s all right,’ we whispered to Paxton—whispering seemed the proper 
tone—and we went, with him between us, back to our sitting room. I was 
preparing, when we got there, to be ecstatic about the unique interest of 
what we had seen, but when I looked at Paxton I saw that would be terribly 
out of place, and I left it to him to begin. 

** “What zs to be done ?’’ was his opening. Long thought it right (as he 
explained to me afterwards) to be obtuse, and said : ‘‘ Why not find out who 
the owner of the land is, and inform—” ‘Oh, no, no!’ Paxton broke in 
impatiently, ‘I beg your pardon: you’ve been very kind, but don’t you 
see it’s got to go back, and I daren’t be there at night, and daytime’s 
impossible. Perhaps, though, you don’t see : well, then, the truth is that 
I’ve never been alone since I touched it.’ I was beginning some fairly 
stupid comment, but Long caught my eye, and I stopped. Long said : 
‘I think I do see, perhaps : but wouldn’t it be—a relief—to tell us a little 
more clearly what the situation is?’ Then it all came out: Paxton 
looked over his shoulder and beckoned to us to come nearer to him, and 
began speaking in a low voice : we listened most intently, of course, and 
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compared notes afterwards, and I wrote down our version, so I am con- 
fident I have what he told us almost word for word. He said : ‘ It began 
when I was first prospecting, and put me off again and again. ‘There was 
always somebody—a man—standing by one of the firs. This was in 
daylight, you know. He was never in front of me. I always saw him with 
the tail of my eye on the left or the right, and he was never there when I 
looked straight for him. I would lie down for quite a long time and take 
careful observations, and make sure there was no one, and then when I 
got up and began prospecting again, there he was, And he began to 
give me hints, besides ; for wherever I put that prayer-book—short of 
locking it up, which I did at last—when I came back to my room it was 
always out on my table open at the fly-leaf where the names are, and one 
of my razors across it to keep it open. I’m sure he just can’t open my bag, 
or something more would have happened. You see, he’s light and weak, 
but all the same I daren’t face him. Well, then, when I was making the 
tunnel, of course it was worse, and if I hadn’t been so keen I should have 
dropped the whole thing and run. It was like someone scraping at 
my back all the time : I thought for a long time it was only soil dropping 
on me, but as I got nearer the—the crown, it was unmistakable. And when 
I actually laid it bare and got my fingers into the ring of it and pulled it 
out, there came a sort of cry behind me—Oh, I can’t tell you how desolate it 
was ! And horribly threatening too. It spoilt all my pleasure in my find— 
cut it off that moment. And if I hadn’t been the wretched fool I am, I 
should have put the thing back and left it. But I didn’t. The rest 
of the time was just awful. I had hours to get through before I could 
decently come back to the hotel. First I spent time filling up my tunnel 
and covering my tracks, and all the while he was there trying to thwart me. 
Sometimes, you know, you see him, and sometimes you don’t, just as he 
pleases, I think : he’s there, but he has some power over your eyes. Well, 
I wasn’t off the spot very long before sunrise, and then I had to get to the 
junction for Seaburgh, and take a train back. And though it was daylight 
fairly soon, I don’t know if that made it much better. There were always 
hedges, or gorse-bushes, or park fences along the road—some sort of 
cover, | mean—and I was never easy for a second. And then when I 
began to meet people going to work, they always looked behind me very 
strangely : it might have been that they were surprised at seeing anyone 
so early ; but I didn’t think it was only that, and I don’t now : they didn’t 
look exactly at me. And the porter at the train was like that too. And the 
guard held open the door after I’d got into the carriage—just as he would if 
there was somebody else coming, you know. Oh, you may be very sure it. 
isn’t my fancy,’ he said with a dull sort of laugh. Then he went on: 
And even if I do get it put back, he won’t forgive me : I can tell that. 
And I was so happy a fortnight ago.’ He dropped into a chair, and I 
believe he began to cry. ‘ 
“We didn’t know what to say, but we felt we must come to the rescue 
somehow, and so—it really seemed the only thing,—we said if he was so 
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set on putting the crown back in its place, we would help him. And I 
must say that after what we had heard it did seem the right thing. If these 
horrid consequences had come on this poor man, might there not really 
be something in the original idea of the crown having some curious power 
bound up with it, to guard the coast ? At least, that was my feeling, and I 
think it was Long’s too. Our offer was very welcome to Paxton, anyhow. 
When could we do it ? It was nearing half-past ten. Could we contrive to 
make a late walk plausible to the hotel people that very night ? We looked 
out of the window : there was a brilliant full moon—the Paschal moon. 
Long undertook to tackle the boots and propitiate him. He was to say 
that we should not be much over the hour, and if we did find it so pleasant 
that we stopped out a bit longer we would see that he didn’t lose by 
sitting up. Well, we were pretty regular customers of the hotel, and did 
not give much trouble, and were considered by the servants to be not under 
the mark in the way of tips ; and so the boots was propitiated, and let us 
out on to the sea-front, and remained, as we heard later, looking after us. 
Paxton had a large coat over his arm, under which was the wrapped-up 
crown. 

““So we were off on this very strange errand before we had time 
to think how very much out of the way it was. I have told this part quite 
shortly on purpose, for it really does represent the haste with which we 
settled our plan and took action. ‘ The shortest way is up the hill and 
through the churchyard,’ Paxton said, as we stood a moment before the 
hotel looking up and down the front. There was nobody about—nobody 
at all. Seaburgh out of the season is an early, quiet place. “ We can’t go 
along the dyke by the cottage, because of the dog,’ Paxton also said, when 
I pointed to what I thought a shorter way along the front and across two 
fields. The reason he gave was good enough. We went up the road to the 
church, and turned in at the churchyard gate. I confess to having thought 
that there might be some lying there who might be conscious of our busi- 
ness: but if it was so, they were also conscious that one who was on their 
side, so to say, had us under surveillance, and we saw no sign of them. But 
under observation we felt we were, as I have never felt it at another time. 
Specially was it so when we passed out of the churchyard into a narrow path 
with close high hedges, through which we hurried as Christian did through 
that Valley ; and so got out into open fields. Then along hedges, though 
I would sooner have been in the open where I could see if anyone was 
visible behind me ; over a gate or two, and then a swerve to the left, taking 
us up on to the ridge which ended in that mound. As we neared it, Henry 
Long felt, and I felt too, that there were what I can only call dim presences 
waiting for us, as well as a far more actual one attending us. Of Paxton’s 
agitation all this time I can give you no adequate picture : he breathed 
like a hunted thing, and we could not either of us look at his face. How 
he would manage when we got to the very place we had not troubled to 
think : he had seemed so sure that that would not be difficult. Nor was it. 
I never saw anything like the dash with which he flung himself at a 
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particular spot in the side of the mound, and tore at it, so that ina very few 
minutes the greater part of his body was out of sight. We stood holding 
the coat and that bundle of handkerchiefs, and looking, very fearfully, 
I must admit, about us. There was nothing to be seen: a line of dark 
firs behind us made one skyline, more trees and the church tower half-a- 
mile off on the right, cottages and a windmill on the horizon on the left, 
calm sea dead in front, faint barking of a dog at a cottage on a gleaming 
dyke between us and it : full moon making that path we know across the 
sea : the eternal whisper of the Scotch firs just above us and of the sea in 
front. Yet in all this quiet, an acute, an acrid consciousness of a re- 
strained hostility very near us, like a dog on a leash that might be let go at 
any moment. Paxton pulled himself out of the hole, and stretched a hand 
back to us. “‘ Give it to me,” he whispered, “‘ unwrapped.” We pulled 
off the handkerchiefs, and he took the crown. The moonlight just fell on 
it as he snatched it. We had not ourselves touched that bit of metal, and 
I have thought since that it was just as well. In another moment Paxton 
was out of the hole again and busy shovelling back the soil with hands 
that were already bleeding. He would have none of our help, though. It 
was much the longest part of the job to get the place to look undisturbed : 
yet—I don’t know how—he made a wonderful success of it. At last he 
was satisfied, and we turned back. We were a couple of hundred yards 
from the hill when Long suddenly said to him: ‘ I say, you’ve left your 
coat there. That won’t do. See?’ And I certainly did see it—the long 
dark overcoat lying where the tunnel had been. Paxton had not stopped, 
however : he only shook his head, and held up the coat on his arm. And 
when we joined him, he said, without any excitement, but as if nothing 
mattered any more: ‘ That wasn’t my coat.’ And, indeed, when we looked 
back again, that dark thing was not to be seen. Well, we got out on 
to the road, and came rapidly back that way. It was well before twelve 
when we got in, trying to put a good face on it, and saying—Long and I— 
what a lovely night it was for a walk. The boots was on the look-out for 
us, and we made remarks like that for his edification as we entered the 
hotel. He gave another look up and down the sea-front before he locked 
the front door, and said : ‘ You didn’t meet many people about, I s’pose, 
Sir?’ ‘ No, indeed, not a soul,’ I said ; at which I remember Paxton 
looked oddly at me. ‘ Only I thought I see someone turn up the station 
road after you gentlemen,’ said the boots. ‘ Still, you was three together, 
and I don’t suppose he meant mischief.’ I didn’t know what to say ; Long 
merely said ‘ Good night,’ and we went off upstairs, promising to turn 
out all lights, and to go to bed in a few minutes. 

_ Back in our room, we did our very best tomake Paxton take a cheerful 
view. ‘ There’s the crown safe back,’ we said, ‘ very likely you’d have 
done better not to touch it’ (and he heavily assented to that) ‘ but no 
real harm has been done, and we shall never give this away to anyone 
who would be so mad as to go near it. Besides, don’t you feel better — 
yourself ? I don’t mind confessing,’ I said, ‘ that on the way there I was 
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very much inclined to take your view about—well, about being followed ; 
but going back, it wasn’t at all the same thing, was it ?’ No, it wouldn’t 
do a You've nothing to trouble yourselves about,’ he said, ‘ but I’m not 
forgiven. I’ve got to pay for that miserable sacrilege still. I know what 
you are going to say. The Church might help. Yes, but it’s the body 
that has to suffer. It’s true I’m not feeling that he’s waiting outside for 
me just now. But—’ then he stopped. Then he turned to thanking us, 
and we put him off as soon as we could. And naturally we pressed him 
to use our sitting-room next day, and said we should be glad to go out 
with him. Or did he play golf, perhaps ? Yes, he did, but he didn’t think 
he should care about that to-morrow. Well, we recommended him to get 
up late and sit in our room in the morning while we were playing, and we 
would have a walk later in the day. He was very submissive and piano 
about it all : ready to do just what we thought best, but clearly quite certain 
in his own mind that what was coming could not be averted or palliated. 
You'll wonder why we didn’t insist on accompanying him to his home 
and seeing him safe into the care of brothers or some one. The fact was 
he had nobody. He had had a flat in town, but lately he had made up his 
mind to settle for a time in Sweden, and he had dismantled his flat and 
shipped off his belongings, and was whiling away a fortnight or three weeks 
before he made a start. Anyhow we didn’t see what we could do better 
than sleep on it—or not sleep very much, as was my case—and see what 
we felt like to-morrow morning. 

“We felt very different, Long and I, on as beautiful an April morning 
as you could desire ; and Paxton also looked very different when we saw 
him at breakfast. ‘ The first approach to a decent night I seem ever to 
have had,’ was what he said. But he was going to do as we had settled : 
stay in probably all the morning, and come out with us later. We went to 
the links ; we met some other men and played with them in the morning, 
and had lunch there rather early, so as not to be late back. All the same, 
the snares of death overtook him. 

“‘ Whether it could have been prevented, I don’t know. I think he would 
have been got at somehow, do what we might. Anyhow, this is what 
happened. : 

‘““We went straight up to our room. Paxton was there, reading quite 
peaceably. ‘ Ready to come out shortly ?’ said Long, ‘ say in half-an- 
hour’s time ?’ ‘ Certainly,’ he said: and I said we would change first, 
and perhaps have baths, and call for him in half-an-hour. I had my bath 
first, and went and lay down on my bed, and slept for about ten minutes. 
We came out of our rooms at the same time, and went together to the 
sitting-room. Paxton wasn’t there—only his book. Nor was he in his 
room, nor in the downstair rooms. We shouted for him. A servant came 
out and said: ‘ Why, I thought you gentlemen was gone out already, 

and so did the other gentleman. He heard you a-calling from the path 
there, and run out in a hurry, and IJ looked out of the coffee-room window, 
_ but I didn’t see you. ’Owever, he run off down the beach that way.’ 
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“ Without a word we ran that way too—it was the opposite direction 
to that of last night’s expedition. It wasn’t quite four o’clock, and the day 
was fair, though not so fair as it had been, so there was really no reason, 
you’d say, for anxiety: with people about, surely a man couldn’t come to 
much harm. 

“ But something in our look as we ran out must have struck the servant, 
for she came out on the steps, and pointed, and said ‘ Yes, that’s the way 
he went.’ We ran on as far as the top of the shingle bank, and there pulled 
up. There was a choice of ways : past the houses on the sea-front, or along 
the sand at the bottom of the beach, which, the tide being now out, was 
fairly broad. Or of course we might keep along the shingle between these 
two tracks and have some view of both of them; only that was heavy 
going. We chose the sand, for that was the loneliest, and someone might 
come to harm there without being seen from the public path. 

“Long said he saw Paxton some distance ahead, running and waving 
his stick, as if he wanted to signal to people who were on ahead of him. I 
couldn’t be sure: one of these sea-mists was coming up very quickly 
from the south. There was someone, that’s all I could say. And there 
were tracks in the sand as of someone running who wore shoes ; and there 
were other tracks made before those—for the shoes sometimes trod in them 
and interfered with them—of someone not in shoes. Oh, of course, it’s 
only my word you’ve got to take for all this : Long’s dead. We’d no time 
or means to make sketches or take casts, and the next tide washed every- 
thing away. All we could do was to notice these marks as we hurried on. 
But there they were over and over again, and we had no doubt whatever 
that what we saw was the track of a bare foot, and one that showed more 
bones than flesh. 

“The notion of Paxton running after—after anything like this, and 
supposing it to be the friends he was looking for, was very dreadful to us. 
You can guess what we fancied : how the thing he was following might 
stop suddenly and turn round on him, and what sort of face it would show, 
half-seen at first in the mist—which all the while was getting thicker and 
thicker. And as I ran on wondering how the poor wretch could have been 
lured into mistaking that other thing for us, I remembered his saying, 
*“ He has some power over your eyes.’ And then I wondered what the end 
would be, for I had no hope now that the end could be averted, and—well, 
there is no need to tell all the dismal and horrid thoughts that flitted 
through my head as we ran on into the mist. It was uncanny, too, that the 
sun should still be bright in the sky and we could see nothing. We could 
only tell that we were now past the houses and had reached that gap 
there is between them and the old martello tower. When you are past the - 
tower, you know, there is nothing but shingle for a long way—not a house, 
not a human creature, just that spit of land, or rather shingle, with the — 
river on your right and the sea on your left. 

_ “ But just before that, just by the martello tower, you remember there 
is the old battery, close to the sea. I believe there are only a few blocks of 
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concrete left now: the rest has all been washed away, but at this time 
there was a lot more, though the place was a ruin. Well, when we got there, 
we clambered to the top as quick as we could to take breath and look over 
the shingle in front if by chance the mist would let us see anything. But 
a moment’s rest we must have. We had run a mile at least. Nothing 
whatever was visible ahead of us, and we were just turning by common 
consent to get down and run hopelessly on when we heard what I can only 
call a laugh : and if you can understand what I mean by a breathless, a 
lungless laugh, you have it ; but I don’t suppose you can. It came from 
below, and swerved away into the mist. That was enough. We bent over 
the wall. Paxton was there at the bottom. 

“You don’t need to be told that he was dead. His tracks showed that 
he had run along the side of the battery, had turned sharp round the corner 
of it, and, small doubt of it, must have dashed straight into the open arms 
of someone who was waiting there. His mouth was full of sand and stones, 
and his teeth and jaws were broken to bits. I only glanced once at his face. 

“ At the same moment, just as we were scrambling down from the 
battery to get to the body, we heard a shout, and saw a man running down 
the bank of the martello tower. He was the caretaker stationed there, 
and his keen old eyes had managed to descry through the mist that some- 
thing was wrong. He had seen Paxton fall, and had seen us a moment after, 
running up—fortunate this, for otherwise we could hardly have escaped 
suspicion of being concerned in the dreadful business. Had he, we asked, 
caught sight of anybody attacking our friend ? He could not be sure. 

“We sent him off for help, and stayed by the dead man till they came 
with the stretcher. It was then that we traced out how he had come, on 
the narrow fringe of sand under the battery wall. The rest was shingle, 
and it was hopelessly impossible to tell whither the other had gone. 

“* What were we to say at the inquest ? It was a duty, we felt, not to 
give up, there and then, the secret of the crown, to be published in every 
paper. I don’t know how much you would have told ; but what we did 
agree upon was this: to say that we had only made acquaintance with 
Paxton the day before, and that he had told us he was under some appre- 
hension of danger at the hands of a man called William Ager. Also that 
we had seen some other tracks besides Paxton’s when we followed him 
along the beach. But of course by that time everything was gone from the 
sands. 

“No one had any knowledge, fortunately, of any William Ager living 
in the district. The evidence of the man at the martello tower freed us 


- from all suspicion. All that could be done was to return a verdict of wilful 


murder by some person or persons unknown. ei 
“‘ Paxton was so totally without connections that all the enquiries that 
were subsequently made ended in a No Thoroughfare. And I have never 


been at Seaburgh, or even near it, since.” 
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LOUIS7oriZe 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


T still hangs faintly in the air, the last unfinished melody of the 

French monarchy. Thin and remote, it seems to drift among the 

trees at Trianon. Yet sometimes, before it wavers and dies away, 

one may catch it, like a band of violins busy with a brisk rigaudon of 
Philidor or some solemn concert-piece of Pergolesi. Other ages return 
upon us with a fuller note. Rome was a gust of trumpets across Europe, 
and the Church may live again in the slow thunder of an organ in a distant 
aisle. Islam returns in a wailing minor and a strange, regular throb of 
little drums. The lost empires of the East are found again in a sound of 
temple bells or a wild clamour of gongs. But of that time the note that still 
hangs upon the air is a faint throb of busy violins. 


I 


The King was a little dull. Perhaps the dwellers in eventful periods 
seem always a little dull to their sage posterity. Lamentably deficient in 
perspective, they are in many cases quite disgracefully unaware of their 
own times. But it is so easy, when one has the wisdom to be born a century 
later, to appraise the significance of facts. They seem to fall in line, to 
range themselves processionally, to move off smartly at the word of com- 
mand towards an inevitable destination. Those insistent drums, one feels, 
must surely have assailed intelligent ears ; that bright banner, which led 
in the long column of marching circumstance, can hardly have escaped the 
dull, contemporary eye. But to the crowds, which watched them pass, 
they were a disorderly and divergent throng. It filled the scene ; it formed, 
and shifted, and melted, and formed again ; and the air was full of the 
vague murmur of its movement. There was just (as there always is) a 
passing welter of events, lacking all symmetry, untuned to any dominant 
note, and totally unproductive of judicious reflections. This agreeable 
turmoil is all that contemporaries observe of grave historical events. It 
may, perhaps, excuse their dulness. Even ourselves, bewildered travellers 
im an overcrowded train of consequence, may stand one day in need of 
such posthumous indulgence. But, undeniably, the King was a little dull. 

He was never sprightly. To Mr. Walpole, although reminded by him 
of a Duke, he seemed “ an imbécile both in body and mind.” The great 
nose jutted from a mild, lethargic face ; his lips were set in the fixed smile — 
of ceremony ; and he was unhandy in his movements. He had stared, a 
weak-eyed boy, at the bright, bedizened world where his tall grandfather — 
sat with a surprising Countess, who juggled with oranges at table. Once 
(but the child can hardly have been present) she threw her powder over 
the King and called him Jean Farine. The waning century was in its 
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third quarter now ; and the long round of public scenes—the shuffling 
crowds at Levée, the Guards, the cordons bleus, the staring faces, the 
whispering at a lit de justice—went slowly on in the failing sunshine. They 
prompted him : and he made the movements of a Dauphin, with solemn 
airs at Mass and stiff bows for foreign gentlemen who came to Court. 
They prompted him again : and he stumbled through a wedding in the 
tall, gleaming chapel at Versailles with a fair girl beside him, who smiled 
and turned her head. There was a touch of thunder in the air ; and when 
they were back again in the Chateau, the storm broke. The scene, the 
long, unmeaning scene changed slowly round him. Soon he was standing 
with his brothers at the foot of a stair, whilst the King, in a stifling room 
beyond, muttered repentance to a Cardinal. The old man wavered and 
failed, and rallied, and failed again. There was a long silence in the great 
room. A candle was snuffed at a window ; and the waiting riders spurred 
out into France with word that the King was dead. Then he was King 
himself. More faces stared ; there was an ecstasy of etiquette ; and the 
vague eyes and the unchanging smile looked down from a throne. Some- 
times he nearly seemed at ease ; when his Queen went riding in the Bois, 
and he kissed her soundly in a cheering crowd. His air was almost royal 
as he stood, crowned and in ermine, amongst the candles in the great nave 
of Rheims, whilst a tall girl beside him wept for joy and weariness, and guns 
and carillons and singing-birds proclaimed him. But mostly he went a 
little heavily with slow, uncertain movements. He seemed to lumber 
through a world of pirouettes ; and in an age of general urbanity he had a 
rustic air. A fine Italian gentleman found his rusticity almost Iroquois. 
He seemed selvaggio, even rozzo to the fastidious observer from Naples. 
One might almost say that he was born and bred under the sky—mzato ed 
educato en un bosco—that he had learnt his breeding in a wood. 


II 


In a wood, but a quite other wood, his lady lived. It lay, in a most 
elegant disorder, beyond the straight walks of the Chateau. That inter- 
minable perspective drove, like a knife, towards the two poplars in the 
west ; the trim borders parted neatly, as it swept by ; and solemn alleys 
disclosed respectful statuary down grave, rectangular vistas. Somewhere 

beyond, a decorous avenue ended in a tiny palace of white stone. Built, 
years before, for Pompadour (and paid for, by a delicious subterfuge, 
‘under the solemn rubric of Foreign Affairs), it still kept something of her 
grace. Its slim pillars seemed to have all the elegance which had held a 
tired man for twenty years; and in the shapely windows there was, 
perhaps, a memory of her fine eyes. Beyond it, the little paths wandered 
uncertainly among the trees. They were disposed in the English mode, 
with rocks and waterfalls in calculated disarray. Plantations out of line, 
‘streams that perpetually curved under little bridges, a temple, and a ruin 
or so composed an odd, delightful blend of the ton grec with the ton 
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chinois. And there, among the trees, the Queen lived, petite reine de vingt 
ans in her Petit Vienne, as they called it. Mr. Burke had seen her—“ it 
is now sixteen or seventeen years since ”—and his great spectacles still 
gleamed at the recollection. He saw her “ just above the horizon, decor- 
ating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in—glittering 
like the morning star, full of life, and splendour, and joy.” Mr. Walpole 
could recall a figure “‘ in silver, scattered over with Jaurier-roses ” seen at a 
bal-paré, where “‘ it was impossible to see anything but the Queen. Hebes 
and Floras, and Helens and Graces are street-walkers to her.” But that 
had been at Versailles. Her true life, like Louis’ breeding, was in her wood 
—en un bosco—at ‘Trianon. 

M. de Caraman, that accomplished soldier, had planned it. The polite 
world (other than tax-payers) found it perfect. ‘The Prince de Ligne, stern 
critic of horticulture, failed to detect a single fault except in a solitary 
parterre, which offended him by its air un peu trop ruban ; but he adored 
the grotto. A lyric Abbé recited some charming couplets on the subject ; 
and a young gentleman contributed to the Almanach des Muses for 1780 
an elegy (subsequently reprinted in his Amours) which did equal credit 
to his sensibility and his botanical knowledge. Even the King was pleased. 
Stout, nervous, a little sleepy, he was rarely at ease in company. He 
preferred the easy contacts of the hunting-field to the grave ritual of his 
palaces. But he was often at Trianon. Versailles was a corvée, where one 
sat in ceremonial attitudes or wandered, for a blameless distraction, in 
the high attics to watch the men and horses moving like flies in the great 
court below. But one could go down to Trianon on a bright morning for 
breakfast with a smiling, high-coloured lady ; sit half the day at ease in her 
garden, reading a book in the shade of a tall tree ; sup with her, play a hand 
of cards, and drive back to the Chateau through the cool darkness. 

It seemed to lie remote from the busy, actual world, where M. 'Turgot 
made his economies and M. de Vergennes had his policies, those unending 
policies which were to regild the fading glories of Versailles. That exquis- 
itely frowning rock, which only learned to frown correctly after fourteen 
models had passed the royal eye ; the artless recesses of the grotto, seven 
times rehearsed by patient architects ; the quiet pools; the stream; the 
little bridges ; those adorable sphinxes, sedately couchant round a marble 
octagon, smiling eight different smiles and wearing their charming plaits 
in eight differing modes—one of them (how like a sphinx) a l’égyptienne—. 
these made a world separated by exquisite distances from reality. It was 
a pleasant, summer world, where the light fell slanting through tall trees ; 
whilst far guns boomed across the Chesapeake and woke strange echoes in 
French minds. Queens played at dairymaids in becoming hats, or ex- 
changed lambs with duchesses as pledges of village friendship. Gentlemen 
walked at ease en frac ; or fluted in bushes on fine nights, disguised as 
Roman shepherds, whilst the lifting note of hautboys played by two elegant 
satyrs kept time from an adjacent hedgerow, and a bright blaze behind the 
little temple outlined the god on his pedestal and gleamed in the dark 
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lake. Sometimes (for even the actresses were unreal at Trianon) a royal 
lady took the lighted stage in a tiny playhouse of blue silk ; to simper 
through the operatic virtues of Perrette ; to present Agathe, the chaste 
laundress, ironing linen ; to embroider cuffs for a stage valet, the coy 
offering of a stage soubrette. Once her sovereign, smiling in his seat and 
staring through the myopic haze, ventured upon a hiss. The indignant 
actress checked her song, swept him a curtsey and, bold as brass, retorted, 
Monsieur, st vous n’étes pas content des artistes, allez a la porte et on vous 
rendra votre argent. She took her pleasure with eager hands, as that 
official knew who, harassed for a trifle of furniture, once wrote to a col- 
league, Vous connaissex notre maitresse: elle aime bien a jouir promptement. 
Swiftly indeed she took her pleasure under the trees. For the leaves were 
falling at Trianon. 


II] 


Sometimes reality intruded upon them. Once, when the reign was barely 
a year old, it came surging in through the iron gates below the Chateau. 
It flooded the great courtyard, and in the spring sunshine of 1775 it roared 
for bread below the palace windows. The solemn windows stared, as it 
thundered against the bolted doors ; and the busts in the Cour de Marbre 
looked down with their blind, marble eyes. But the great palace stood 
silent in the sunshine. The bayonets were somewhere out of sight ; 
and, by the King’s order, there was no musketry. Then, as the Guards 
began to muster, he stood in one of the tall windows and spoke from a 
balcony. But his words died on the uproar ; and as he turned away, the 
boy (he was just twenty) shed tears. It was a wild and testing day ; and the 
world seemed so difficult. He faced it with heavy, tearful eyes ; and as the 
great crowd rolled off towards Paris with the noise and movement of a 
refluent wave, he moved slowly about the palace. 

But reality did not always visit them in such crowded and tumultuous 
forms. Once it was introduced in a plain suit, wearing the delicious 
incognito of ‘‘ Count Falkenstein.” He came, imperially, from Schénbrunn 
to see a royal sister at Versailles, and the sensibility of poets was moved to 
rapture by the devoted pair : 

Dis avec moi, ma Glycere, 
Rien n’est si bon que le frere, 
Rien nest st beau que la soeur. 


His conversation was, in the main, improving. Joseph was always a little 
trying. But when he spoke from the double pulpit of an elder brother 
and a blameless Emperor, he rose to strange heights of good advice. He 
alluded, in a steady flow, to the vice of extravagance, the impropriety 
of games of chance, and the undesirability of bad companions. He spoke, 
with profound emotion, of family life ; nor did the prevailing mode of 
hairdressing pass unnoticed by his stern eye. In vain they tried distrac- 
- tions—Italian opera, a dinner among the trees at Trianon, a ballet, and the 
3B 
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Comédie Francaise in a diverting piece. But actors, corps de ballet, cooks, 
and singers plied him in vain ; and the relentless stream of good advice 
flowed on. He even found time (for Joseph was an indomitable sightseer, 
who was to visit in a crowded lifetime almost all his own dominions) for a 
few helpful words upon the sights of Paris, of which the King of France was 
lamentably ignorant. Vous possédez le plus bel édifice de ! Europe, observed 
the informing visitor. His patient brother-in-law enquired a little dully, 
Lequel? Les Invalides, was the firm reply, spoken (one feels) with assurance 
and a slight German accent. Louis had heard so. Shocked by his languor, 
Joseph pressed him further. Had the King, then, not visited this jewel of 
his crown? Ma foi, non, said the stout young man. Ni mot, cried his 
cheerful Queen, zon plus. Her brother turned upon her the unvarying smile 
of brothers: Ah! he said, pour vous, ma soeur, je n’en suis pas étonné, 
vous avez tant d’affaires. And so, in a cloud of good advice, he departed. 

Reality came again to Versailles in the years that followed, seeking to pay 
the price of Dr. Franklin’s treaty and M. de Vergennes’ crusade, which 
France could ill afford. Once it walked in procession over wet pavements on 
a May morning in 1789, when the States-General went down to their first 
meeting and Bishop Talleyrand limped in canonicals behind the bulk of 
M. de Mirabeau. Once again it streamed, under umbrellas, into a tennis 
court and took an oath. But it came for the last time on a dull October 
day, when Paris marched on Versailles and stood outside the palace and 
roared and waited. Somewhere beyond Meudon there was the crack of 
fowling-pieces in the woods, where the King was shooting. But the Queen 
was among the fading autumn flowers at Trianon. ‘There was a pale gleam 
of sunshine ; and she sat among the fallen leaves beside her grotto. ‘Then 
a scared boy gave her a letter. She read, and turned for the last time 
towards the white house among the trees, where the leaves had fallen. 
She had a mind to run down the long walk to the Chateau ; but she waited 
for the carriage, and they drove to the palace. The King returned from 
shooting, and as the light faded, the crowd still surged in the rain beyond 
the railings. That night they tried to sleep. La Fayette marched in at 
midnight and placed his sentries. But Paris swept in at dawn. There was a 
little killing in the palace, as she ran half dressed through the great empty 
rooms to sanctuary with the King. Then, as the slow day came up, the 
place was cleared ; and she stood with La Fayette on a great balcony above 
the Cour de Marbre. The square was packed with faces, and the busts in 
their niches looked down with blind, marble eyes. The whole courtyard 
was thundering at her ; someone pointed a musket, but La Fayette took 
her hand and knelt to her on the balcony. The clouds drifted above the 
palace ; and after noon, as the rain shut down on the short autumn day, © 
they drove through the din down the long road to Paris. The guns, the 
pikes, the cries, the faces seemed to run all the way from the great square — 
before the palace to the reeling city. For the King had left Versailles, left 
‘Trianon, left his woods and gardens and all the grace of gilt and candles. 
Before nightfall they were in the shadow of Paris. It screamed, thrust — 
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torches in their faces to look, and thundered round them like a sea in flood. 
But behind them at Versailles, in the silence and the darkness of the Cour 
de Marbre, the busts still looked down with their blind, marble eyes. 


IV 


The coach jolted down the long street towards the packed and roaring 
square. He read his prayers in the closed carriage ; and as the tall, 
shuttered houses slid past the window, he thought, he must have thought, 
of a woman ; of a tall girl with gleaming hair ; of a smiling Queen among 
the trees at Trianon ; of a haggard woman, who waited still in a tall tower 
with narrow windows. For he had loved her in his heavy, fumbling way ; 
and as the coach jolted on, his love was ending. He drove down the long 
street between the silent houses, still reading in his corner; and the 
soldiers stood to watch the coach go by. They fingered their muskets or 
sat their horses in the cold morning ; and the pale flame of burning 
matches flickered beside the guns, as the coach rumbled past. There was 
no other sound. The lonely carriage checked in the great square. But he 
read on in his corner ; for the prayers in his hand were the prayers for the 
dying. When they were finished, he stepped out; and the day struck 
cold, as he stood for a moment at the foot of a ladder. An unceasing 
thunder of drums troubled his ears ; and he said, a little sharply, Tazsez- 
vous. ‘Then he stripped his coat, and they bound him. He spoke a sentence ; 
and as the drums broke out again, he looked out across the staring faces 
towards the square palace and the palace garden and the pale winter sky. 
Perhaps he made as if to speak again. Perhaps he was silent to the end. 
He knew now, as he saw the tall machine, that he had lost her. If any cry 
rose in him, it was the formal, sweet lament, which had wailed so often 
through the busy violins at Trianon. fai perdu—he was on the reeking 
planks now, above the crowd—j’ai perdu mon Eurydice. So she was lost ; 
and he, at last, was silent ; and still the violins come wailing down the wind 
in the last, unfinished melody of the French monarchy. 
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In his untiring zeal in the re-writing and correction and polishing of his 
manuscript Stevenson showed practically how deeply he thought about 
style, but he has left us to gather his theory for ourselves, since his essay 
“On Style in Literature ” is utterly baffling to the enquiring mind. He 
defines the most perfect style as that ‘‘ which attains the highest degree of 
elegant and pregnant implication unobtrusively,” but are we, after that, 
any nearer to knowing what he thought about it? Certainly if any 
- Stevensonian can explain his exposition of rhythm and alliteration con- 
tained in this difficult document, it is his duty to do so. The essay is an 
early work, and perhaps Stevenson would have repudiated it altogether, 
but it appears to represent what he thought on this subject, and this might 
be of interest in connection with the sedulous-ape theory, which belongs 
to the same date. Economy in expression, which he always aimed at, he 
magnificently achieves when he can rid himself from the self-imposed 
fetters of forced and sonorous phrasing, and no one, as his letters show, 
can be more direct and vivid. It is in reading them that we realise into 
how wonderful an instrument his intense love of beauty might have 
forged his natural powers of expression, if he had only banished the 
sedulous ape from his study, and let his instinct prowl and explore un- 
fettered by conscious imitation. These letters were written off-hand, he 
allowed himself the freedom of phrase that came naturally to his pen, and 
they are masterly in their lucid simplicity, instead of being, as his 
finished and consciously artistic work so often is, stilted and precious. 
Though he disclaimed any skill in the “ art epistolary,” the letters 
he wrote from Samoa to friends other than Sir Sidney Colvin, and 
the first half of the Vailima letters themselves, until the idea of their 
subsequent publication occurred to him, are of an extreme felicity. After 
that they tend to be slightly forced and fatigued, they have become part 
of his work, and lose something of their exquisite freshness, as of clear 
water running over beds of gravel. Never either in his essays or romances 
or short stories do we find the spontaneous charm which gleams in them, 
nor elsewhere, with all his efforts, does he attain to such lyrical simplicity _ 
as that which naturally blossoms in such a passage as this— 


All smells of the good wet earth, sweetly with a kind of Highland touch : the 
crystal rods of the shower, as I look up, have drawn their criss-cross over every- 
thing. . . . Now the windows stream, the roof reverberates. It is good : it answers 


ere which is my heart, I know not what : old memories of the wet moorland 
elike. 
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Or again, in different vein, where in his finished work is he more lucidly 
humorous than when he describes how “ Fanny’s time in this interval 
has been largely occupied in contending publicly with wild swine”? If 
the object of style (as it surely must be) is to transmit directly and economic- 
ally to the reader the exact thoughts of the writer, who in the world can 
better that ? But I am afraid that if Stevenson had realised as he wrote, 
that this delicious letter would be published, he would have tried to better 
it, and, to its disastrous worsening, the ‘“‘ wild swine ” would have become 
“ feral and undomesticated porkers.”” The wind, which in Olalla makes 
a “ far-off wailing infinitely grievous to hear” does not blow for us with 
the force of the white squall that passes over Vailima and sets the trees 
buckling. It is a literary wind brushed and combed, not a blind gust off 
the Pacific. True, you may say to yourself “‘ How well that is done!” 
and admire the skill of it, but it is Art which in the other buffets you and 
sets your eyes watering. There is the pity of it : Stevenson, owing to his 
deliberate acquisition of an alien style by years of sedulous imitation must 
needs chisel and hammer and file, till the “‘ form ” which he seeks to 
create is lost under the tortured ornament, and his art too often lies 
smothered under artifice. Was it because his friends were for the most part 
literary men and apt to appreciate technique too highly, that they preferred 
his artifice to his art, and volleyed forth their stunning salutes in honour 
of it ? But if only they had seen that it is in his letters far more than in his 
hammered work that he discloses the ‘“‘ pure hard crystal ”’ of style which 
they discovered in the Master of Ballantrae ! 

But through art and artifice alike gleams something of the charm which 
his biographers, partly perhaps because it was of so chameleon-like a 
quality in its rapid changes of hues, were altogether unable to convey. It 
needed an agility that equalled his, a recording process as of a mental 
cinematograph, to represent him in motion and render life-like so Protean 
a presence. His work abundantly shows that facility for reincarnating 
himself in diverse types, and it is remarkable in how large a variety of 
types he shows the first-hand knowledge of spiritual experience as opposed 
to the mere observations of an outsider. Often his observations appear 
interwoven with his knowledge, and then we see how trivial they are 
compared with the sound solidity of the other. He knew, for instance, 
from within all about Huish, whereas he could only consult his sketches 
about Attwater. He knew about the Master of Ballantrae and only guessed 
about Henry Durie, and though he identifies himself with David Balfour, 
he had but dressed up like him, and he was really Alan Breck. And his 
presentation of the external world varies in the same manner. Sometimes 
he is but a tourist with a note-book, sometimes a miner in perilous places. 
In his travel through the Cevennes, he is (except possibly for the night 


under the pines) no more than a painstaking but didactic wayfarer, but 


in his canoeings he once certainly penetrates to the deeps that defy mere 


intelligent observation, and that is when, before his ducking in the Oise, 
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he conjectures Pan among the shivering reeds, and when, shivering himself 
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from his immersion, he heard a note or two of his flutings. Throughout 
The Black Arrow (that remarkably difficult work, which for ever resisted 
the well-meaning assaults of his wife) he is but an observer at second hand 
of medieval life, and though in the Master of Ballantrae the psychology 
is observed as well as experienced, the fantastic scene at the end where the 
eyelids of the dead man flutter, and his teeth show in his beard, penetrates 
through fantasy into a texture as vivid as the stuff from which dreams are 
made. In the Bottle Imp his touch is of the same surety, so too is the story 
of the Merry Men, and in those two tales, Tod Lapratk and Thrawn Janet, 
of which we have already recorded his own estimate. In all these he has 
the touch of the etcher who with his pen bites into the very plate of the 
reader’s brain, leaving there an ineffaceable impression, and in all these his 
business is with the borderland of twilight which lies round the normal 
plane on which human life transacts itself. In the whisper of the shivering 
reeds, in the lunatic fancies of a Scots islander, in the Satanic possession 
of an old housekeeper, he gets into touch with the “‘ unseen, the aware,” 
diving through the sunlit or stormy surfaces of life, where he has been 
diverting himself and us with the zest of his enjoyment in adventure and 
emprise, and suddenly we are in strange uneasy places through which 
shapes move like shadows in a mist and strange voices mutter. He is the 
boyish adventurer no more and no more the bracing companion who 
delights in ‘‘ books and his food and summer rain,” nor is he the shorter 
catechist of the Christmas sermon, nor the moralising traveller with a 
donkey, but the medium who speaks in a trance of the mysterious powers 
and possibilities that lurk so short a way below the familiar and cheerful 
surface of life. Nor is it only on moor and river that he reveals to us those 
formidable dimnesses : with a touch more magical yet, he shows us that 
we carry them within ourselves. He himself recognises that he is at 
his best not in touching the heart but in “ clutching at the throat,”’ and he 
attacks such situations with a gusto truly admirable. 

Usually it is in short stories and in episodes within a longer tale that he 
takes us into such regions ; once however, he devoted a whole book, 
though a short one, to these explorations, and gave us The Strange Case of 
Dr. fekyll and Mr. Hyde. 'This story is far the most original of all his 
finished work ; neither he nor any one else has written a tale quite like it, 
for it combines the horror of a ghost story with the spirit of a sermon. 
Though it is fantastically sensational, it is founded on the moral common- 
place that man is a mixture of good and evil, and that if we strive to be 
good we shall get better, while if we indulge our evil propensities we shall 
get worse. But out of that, just as Bach constructs a palace of melody 
from half-a-dozen bare and perhaps commonplace notes, which are the — 
subject of his fugue, Stevenson has built a story of absolutely unique 
interest. There are many defects in it, the sedulous ape is terribly busy 
throughout it, Dr. Jekyll and Dr. Lanyon alike talk (or rather write, for 
their communications are conveyed by the clumsy device of sealed up 
letters) with incredible preciosity ; Poole the butler speaks as never yet — 
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butler spake, the mechanism of the supernatural elements is very clumsy, 
and the whole story is, as we shall see, invalidated by a huge fallacy, but it 
remains incomparably absorbing. Of this fallacy we must assume Stevenson 
to have been completely unconscious, for had he known it, so sound a 
workman as he could not have allowed it to stand. As far as I am aware 
none of the critics and evangelists has detected it, and I point it out, not 
in the spirit of destructive criticism, but as an eager testimonial to 
Stevenson’s power of writing a tale of such inherent interest, that the 
reader is as blind to its great fault as Stevenson’s friends were blind, by 
reason of his charm, to any human failings of his. 

Dr. Jekyll, as everyone knows, was a student of transcendental medicine. 
He was intensely aware of that duality of nature in a man which makes 
him not one entity but in reality two entities housed together, strongly 
antagonistic, in one body. He was struck also by the “ mist-like transience 
of the seemingly so solid body,” and conceived the idea of compounding a 
drug which should so shake the fortress of identity, that the spiritual 
denizens in a man would be unloosed, and the captives, as by the breaking 
of a prison, run forth. With the view, therefore, of effecting this division 
of the component parts of man’s spirit, he turned his attention to the 
laboratory and worked at the composition of this draught which, when 
taken, would release, and (as it appeared on experiment) project in 
corporeal form some spiritual prisoner, hitherto enmeshed in the 
physical structure of a man, and set him free. He prepared this 
draught, purchasing a large quantity of a particular salt, which ‘I knew 
from my experiments to be the last ingredient required,’’ compounded 
it, and “ with a strong glow of courage,” drank it off. Thereupon, coming 
to himself again after qualms of deadly nausea and grinding agony, he 
found that Dr. Jekyll had disappeared, and that Mr. Hyde had been 
projected in his place. A further dose restored him to his original shape. 

Here then is Stevenson’s proposition. It is fantastic enough, and is not 
strictly in accordance with what Dr. Jekyll expected, but the author has 
every right to take any proposition he pleases, and then demonstrate. 
His proposition may be as improbable as he likes, we only ask that there 
should be nothing definitely false or impossible in it, and in this there is no 
such defect, for nothing can be truer than that man has a dual nature, 
and that drugs can have the most strange effects, inhibiting one quality, 
and vastly increasing some other, so that a man under such an influence 
becomes totally different from what he ordinarily is. Dr. Jekyll’s discovery 
in fact, is only the application of known phenomena, carried, it is true, 
to an improbable point, but not involving any impossibility. Even the 
change of Dr. Jekyll’s physical body into that of Hyde, at which critics 
have cavillled, is perfectly acceptable on the principle that the body is an 
emanation of the spirit. (Indeed this change is what you might positively 
expect, for it is a mere adaptation of the old-fashioned and familiar device 
so common in Dickens, with whom all elevated characters are handsome 


and of noble bearing, all degraded wretches like Squeers and Ralph 
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Nickleby and Quilp, ugly and squinting and dwarfish.) But what we have 
a right to expect is that, having accepted the proposition, the demon- 
stration should be strictly logical. The author has laid down his lines and 
now he must move along them, prolonging them at will, and, so to speak, 
genealogising from them, but sticking to them and working out his 
demonstration in strict accordance with them. And this is precisely what 
Stevenson does not do. eae 

The demonstration begins. Dr. Jekyll has approached his discovery in 
no noble spirit, but with the idea of giving rein to his evil propensities. 
Logically then the being whom the experiment projects is evil and ugly. 
Hyde indulges in orgies of crime and cruelty, and finally out of sheer 
wickedness commits murder. His independent existence therefore becomes 
impossible, for he is known to be the murderer, and if captured, he would 
end on the gallows, and with him Dr. Jekyll would end too. So Jekyll 
having regained his own substance, takes his draught no more, but sub- 
mits to existing as the respectable discontented physician, expiating the 
crimes of his baser self by loveless pieties, and all the time hankering after 
that heady life in which he can no longer indulge. But he does not destroy 
the powder and tincture of which the draught is composed, and thus, 
logically, we see that he has not wholly turned his back on his evil pro- 
pensities. He indulges them secretly in his own person, and thus the evil 
entity within him grew. Eventually it became too strong for the shackles 
of Dr. Jekyll’s body to restrain, and Mr. Hyde projected himself without 
the aid of the draught at all. From then onwards Hyde constantly rein- 
carnated himself whenever Jekyll’s watchfulness was relaxed, and it 
needed frequent administration of the drug to keep him confined within 
the prison of Jekyll’s body. 

All this, intensely exciting in itself, is also excellent psychology, subtle 
and sound and universally true. And then we come to the fallacy that 
invalidates it all. The original supply of the salts runs low, and Dr. Jekyll 
sends out for more. He mixes and takes the draught, but it is without 
result. It is in vain that he sends for other supplies of the salt, and he 
finally realises that there was some accidental impurity in the first supply 
of the salts which rendered them efficacious. Therefore all Dr. Jekyll’s 
speculations, all his knowledge, all his chemical researches, the com- 
pounding of the draught with the particular salt which he knew “‘ was the 
last ingredient required ”’ have had nothing whatever to do with his dis- 
covery. He might just as well have taken a rhubarb pill as have made all 
those researches, for the rhubarb pill might contain the accidental impurity 
which gave efficacy to the draught as well as anything else. And this fatal 
blunder in construction is followed by another in psychology just as — 
deplorable, for when Dr. Jekyll was convinced that an accidental impurity 
was the secret of his success, he took no steps whatever to discover what 
that impurity was, nor sent the final scrapings of the salts which happened 
to contain it to Messrs. Maw for analysis, but sat inanely shuddering in the 
cabinet and writing blasphemies in the margins of pious books, till the 
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irruption of Mr. Utterson caused him to cheat the gallows by a dose of 
prussic acid. 

The whole foundations of the story therefore are broken up and the 
structure falls in ruins. Dr. Jekyll is no longer the daring pioneer in 
transcendental medicine, willing to risk his life over so tremendous a 
discovery, but merely the chance consumer of an accidental product, 
which, by a coincidence that might indeed stagger the unbelief of Satan, 
happened to lurk in the particular salt which he mistakenly believed to be 
the last ingredient necessary for the transforming draught. As far as his 
researches were concerned this crucial chemical might just as well have 
been taken by Dr. Lanyon in his morning cup of tea or by Mr. Utterson 
in his glass of port, in which case either of them, to his infinite dismay 
would have become Mr. Hyde instead of Dr. Jekyll’s doing so. And yet 
the story is not spoiled for us and its amazing merit cannot be better 
demonstrated than by that ; it was dramatised, preachers declaimed its 
moral from a hundred pulpits, the reading public were led by it to discover 
Treasure Island, and the weaving of the myth began to clash on the loom. 


The orthodox will scarcely countenance any comparison between the 
merits of Stevenson’s achievements in romances, tales of adventure, short 
stories and essays. There is, however, one branch of his work, namely his 
poetry, in which they do not find themselves quite so convincedly on the 
everlasting hills. ‘They have enthusiastic clichés to deliver on the subject 
of A Child’s Garden of Verses, and will tell you that nobody, except Mrs. 
Ewing, ever interpreted a child’s mind with such new-minted sharpness, 
but they slip into alluding to his poetry as his verse without a sense of 
blasphemy. For Stevenson has no touch of the undefinable twilight magic 
which is the atmosphere of the poet’s mind. The true poet can never see 
** what flowers are at his feet,” and for that very reason he can give us the 
sense of their dim fragrance. But Stevenson can always see what flowers 
are at his feet, and he picks them and brings them indoors, and puts them 
in water. He has no note of his own, and even when by aid of the sedulous 
ape he reminds us of somebody else, his defective sense of lyrical 
rhythms betrays him. We even doubt his power of remembering and 
recording how a child feels, when we come to such a stanza as this in which 
a little prig exhorts his playfellows— 

You must still be bright and quiet 
And content with simple diet, 

And remain through all bewild’ring 
Innocent and honest children. 


No child surely but a mature Shorter Catechist, masquerading in knicker- 
bockers, wrote this edifying drivel, and even the Shorter Catechist should, 
like Alan Breck, have thought upon his rhymes or stuck to prose. Verse, | 
indeed, was never an instinctive mode of expression to Stevenson, no 
compelling conviction of its being the best and only vehicle for emotional 
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thought drove him to write it. Sometimes, as in Requiem, he gets a touch 
of his own charm into his verse, but his verse never becomes poetry. 
Indeed when we find one of his most ardent evangelists bidding us observe 
“how felicitous is this quatrain about the onion,” in his ardency to be 
appreciative, we may take it that he was in some straits for laudable 
material. The felicitous quatrain is as follows— 


First let the onion flourish there, 
Rose among roots, a maiden fair, 
Wine-scented and poetic soul 
Of the capacious salad-bowl ! 


After that we may surely steal away from this death-chamber of poetry, 
taking care to close the door. 

But in all other branches of his art the evangelists find perfection of 
plot, form and diction, and an inspired psychology, and thus any discussion 
as to which is the best is clearly impossible. They cautiously admit, 
however, that those books in which he had a collaborator, namely The 
Wrecker, The Ebb Tide, New Arabian Nights, and The Wrong Box may, 
like Achilles, be possibly vulnerable in the heel, through not having been 
entirely dipped in the immortal ichor ; the rest must be arranged evenly 
along the same supreme shelf, with Weir of Hermiston first. But if the 
artistic success of a book is to be judged at all by the closeness with which 
the author approximates in its execution to the task he has set himself, 
they surely err in assigning any but the highest place to The Wrong Box, 
which not only, the reader feels convinced, is exactly what the author 
meant it to be, but is also perhaps the most superb extravaganza in the 
language. The plot is farcical beyond the most delirious of transatlantic 
concoctions, but from first page to last we are forced to believe in it 
without reservation. It is a tissue of preposterous adventures that never 
could have occurred, but when we read them we know they did occur, 
just like that. Every character is solid and square-set, and to this farrago 
of absurdity Stevenson devoted the distilled artificiality of his acquired 
style. Nowhere else will you find such opulent jewels of sonorous cadences, 
and here, instead of the meretricious task he so often gives them of directing 
attention to the trivial, they give a pompous reality to the ludicrous, and 
make the humour of it quite irresistible. Here, too, more than in any of 
his other romances, is the march and development of the plot lucid and 
uninterrupted. ‘There is no Chevalier Burke, as in the Master of Ballantrae 
to patch up holes by the awkward carpentry of his memories ; we are not, 
as in The Wrecker, whisked out of one story, that of Loudon Dodd, and 
hustled into the perfectly separate story of Pinkerton, nor, as in Catriona, 
is the narrative set as by some unskilled surgeon, on the broken bones of 
Kidnapped, nor, as in the Ebb Tide, does the action turn on a character, 


Attwater, in whom we are wholly unable to believe. There Stevenson uses 


his utmost art, in a spirit of seriousness, to make Attwater real, and fails : 
here he piles farce on fantasy and out of an indescribable welter of 
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absurdities turns out a group of personages whom his gusto makes vivid and 
actual. ‘Though nobody was ever a more serious artist than he, what most 
interested him in life was not psychology and morals and religion, but 
absurd and adventurous and eerie situations, and, like everybody else, 
he wrote most prosperously, not under the galling spur of responsibility, 
and the high ideals mistakenly held up to him by his friends, but under the 
less edifying stimulus of enjoyment. No doubt there was something of 
the Shorter Catechist about him ; he liked moralising, and the ceaseless 
urge of those who hailed him as Master pushed him into pontifical pro- 
nouncements, but his taste, as in clothes, was for the fantastic. Just as the 
climate of the tropics gave him physical well-being, so his mind throve 
best in exotic atmospheres. His perennial boyishness always chafed a 
little in the robes of the teacher (though it was fun to dress up) and 
hankered after adventures and absurdities. Much as he enjoyed writing, 
the labour of construction and the development of plot and handling of 
masses on a large scale were always tedious to him, and in consequence 
he did not do those more arduous tasks as well as when he was engaged on 
the detail of a more limited field. There also his delicate chiselling and 
chasing was far more appropriate than when his surfaces were larger : 
his was the small graver, and his the stippling-point rather than the broad 
brush. But in The Wrong Box, though working on the bigger canvas, he 
could suitably treat it in the manner of a short story, covering its ludicrous 
lines with pompous ornament. Just avoiding a parody of his own style, 
he uses its most elaborate decorative devices to render the tale more 
ludicrous yet, and the labour he so industriously expended on edification 
in his essays, he here lavished for the purpose of raising laughter at the 
grotesque solemnity of the artificer. In all seriousness I commend The 
Wrong Box to the attention of the orthodox, in the hope that they may find 
in the brilliant jester’s cap and bells a headpiece more engaging than the 
shovel-hat at which they love to gaze in the stained-glass window of the 
shrine. 

In Weir of Hermiston Stevenson believed himself to have attained to the 
zenith of his powers, and he wondered, like Wagner when composing 
Tristan, if he would be able to maintain the level of its first chapters. Asa 
rule the writing of a book entailed on him a vast deal of revision and 
correction : he would on the completion of a chapter, turn back and polish 
and rewrite,so that after several weeks’ hard work, he found himself not 
yet arrived at the point where he had broken off. But in the writing of 
Weir of Hermiston his work flowed on with the utmost ease ; and, as his 
_ step-daughter, to whom he dictated it, tells us, he gave it out, scarcely 
_ pausing for a word, complete down to the punctuation of the sentences. 
But it seems quite certain that he would never have published the fragment 
of the book which we have, in the general form even in which we have it, 
for much of it, like the history of the black brothers and the introductory 
picture of the elder Kirstie, are no more than sundered sections of analysis 
and in no way knitted into the fabric of the book. These sections indeed, 
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of highly wrought and polished sentences, must be regarded more as the 
hewn stones with which Stevenson intended to build, than as part of the 
actual structure of the book, which does not reach continuous, and, as it 
were, essential narrative till the scene in Hermiston Kirk, when first the 
younger Kirstie and Archie Weir set eyes on each other. All that precedes, 
with the exception perhaps of the first chapters concerning Mrs. Weir, 
who early passes out of the book, is merely preliminary matter, rich indeed 
in}presaging and preparing for developments that are to follow, but only 
giving information about those who will be concerned with them. The 
plot itself, the march of events has scarcely begun to move, when the story 
came to its untimely close. The curtain is up, the two young men and the 
girl who are the protagonists are on the scene, the elder Kirstie watches, 
and we know that the four black brothers and Hermiston are in the wings, 
but were it not for the information which Stevenson gave to his step- 
daughter and to other correspondents, we should not from the fragment 
itself, solid and substantial as it is, be able to form the faintest conjecture 
as to what the plot or the dénouement was to be. Part of the projected plot 
indeed Stevenson was forced to abandon, for he had originally intended 
that Hermiston should condemn his own son to death, and this, he had 
been professionally advised, was outside the bounds of possibility. But 
with the omission of that, we may be sure that he would have omitted or 
greatly modified the section concerning the Hanging of Duncan Jopp, 
for this is clearly introduced not only and not mainly to give cause for the 
banishment of Archie to Hermiston, but in order to prepare for the other. 
Hermiston’s sayage jesting on the bench at the trial of Duncan Jopp, as 
well as his anxiety, as recounted by the doctor, when Archie was “ gey 
and ill’ with the measles, are, beyond doubt, foreshadowings, according 
to Stevenson’s avowed and invariable plan, of the grim and terrible scene 
when once again Hermiston would be on the bench, and his own son, for 
whom alone in the world he felt any tenderness, would take Duncan Jopp’s 
place in the dock. 

The story, then, up to the point at which it breaks off, is no more than a — 
preparation for the plot, and part of that preparation would have to be 
largely modified, while in the plot itself no movement has yet taken place. 
It is impossible therefore to form any idea as to whether Stevenson would 
have been able to bring it off. We know that he was confident and happy 
about it, that he wrote with ease and enjoyment, but he had not yet got 
into the rough water where his oarsmanship would have been put to the — 
test, and we cannot forecast his success or failure from the analogy of his 
other romances, because there is no other which is of the same genre. For 
here the love interest, as between Archie and Kirstie (grimly compli- 
cated by the intrigue between Frank Innes and Kirstie) is the very bone 
and structure of the book, and Stevenson had never hitherto attempted a 
tale which stands or falls by the strength of its love-story. Love-interest 
enters, it is true, into Catriona, but in so mild and missish a manner that 
the book must needs succeed in spite of it rather than because of it ; it 
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throws an unimportant shadow across the sinister adventures of the 
Master of Ballantrae, but in Weir of Hermiston it is the very heart and © 
marrow of the tale. Moreover, as we know from what Stevenson told 
Mrs. Strong, he had set himself the appallingly difficult task of rendering 
our sympathy with Kirstie so poignantly acute, that we should be able to 
forgive her for the seduction to which she consented at the hands of a man 
she had scarcely seen and cared nothing about, with no hotter blood than 
Pique with Archie had warmed in her. Kirstie had yet to be created 
for us as so enchanting a girl that we can forgive this appalling ugliness ; 
as yet she had but shewn Archie (to his satisfaction if not to ours) by 
her recital of Dand’s ballad, that she is more than the pretty frail 
piece of colouring that she appears, and as yet no touch of seductiveness 
had been instilled into the seducer, which might account for her cold- 
blooded surrender, for Frank Innes, up to the page on which the story 
stops, is the most odious young cad, whom one would have thought to be 
intolerable to any girl. The seduction, in fact, has not yet become possible, 
far less forgivable. 

There was never a more difficult situation for a novelist to carry through. 
Thomas Hardy attempted it, as Stevenson himself noted, in Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles, and most readers would perhaps say that he succeeded, 
but we cannot forget that Stevenson, for all his artistic ability was self- 
confessedly weak in the presentment of women, whereas Hardy’s supreme 
power lies exactly there. And even Hardy did not attempt the ‘“‘ happy 
ending ”’ that was in Stevenson’s mind: to satisfy his artistic sense the 
story of Tess must close with the waving of the black flag from the jail, 
whereas Stevenson contemplated the far more hazardous achievement of 
Archie’s flight with Kirstie, after the black brothers had broken prison, 
their subsequent marriage, and, it must be presumed, their subsequent 
happiness. To bring that off he must have aroused to the highest pitch our 
affectionate and passionate regard for them both, for otherwise we could 
never feel that the spectre of Frank Innes of whom the one was the victim 
and the other the murderer had been laid by their love. Though all this 
remained to do, the myth would have us accept this fragment of a story 
of which the crux was not approached, as the crowning glory of Stevenson’s 
genius. It seems a more reasonable proceeding to judge and to appreciate 
him by what he had done rather than by what he had not yet attempted. 


It frequently happens that, though a man’s life and personality no less 
than his work have touched the popular imagination, his death causes a 
- considerable abatement in the interest with which he has been regarded. 
That is natural enough, for there will be no more of his clever stories, and 
no more snapshots of him playing with his children or picking sweet-peas 
in his Surrey garden, while his wife forcibly restrains his favourite bull-dog 
- from annihilating the photographer, and his biography by the widow is 
awaited with patience, and probably perused with apathy. Exactly the 
- opposite happened in the case of Stevenson, for instead of his death causing. 
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a cooling in the zeal of his admirers, it vastly increased their number and 
confirmed their faith, and his reputation spread like some feverish epi- 
demic. It was known that he was engaged at the time of his death on two 
unfinished novels, and Weir of Hermiston, if not St. Ives, raised an out- 
burst of enthusiasm such as had not been accorded even to The Strange 
Case of Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde. Here was a romance which in the opinion 
of the pundits no less than of the author himself promised infinitely more 
than he had ever performed, and a hundred pens were busy to tell the world 
that, had it expanded to the appropriate noon-day of its magnificent dawn, 
this would have been one of the great romances of all time. Nay more ; 
it was one of the great romances already, and revealed that his genius, 
already consummate compared to “‘ good little Thomas Hardy,” was indeed 
only now beginning really to ripen. But nimbler than any were the pens 
of those who had known him, and the whetted interest they excited was 
again sharpened by the appearance, within a year of his death, of the 
Vailima Letters. Justly did they reveal in a manner that mere descriptive 
panegyric had failed to do, the charm of the author’s personality, and they 
tinged with romance his Odyssey in the South Seas, which years before, 
_ Sir Edmund Gosse, prophetic of this hour, had declared to have excited 
more emotion in the literary world than any event since Byron’s expe- 
dition to Greece. 

And all this instead of satisfying public curiosity only inflamed it 
further : an official life by Sir Graham Balfour was published, and fresh 
recruits of those who had known him, whether their knowledge was 
intimate or of the flimsiest description, added their contribution, chiefly 
about themselves, to the fountains of information now wildly spouting in 
the sunlight. No fewer than five books appeared to assuage the hunger 
of those who starved for details about his sojourn in Samoa: there was 
Memories of Vailima, there was R.L.S. in the Pacific, there were two works 
entitled With Stevenson in Samoa, and Stevenson’s Shrine. Probably 
there were many more, and I can only apologise for my omission of these, 
which I would gladly have mentioned if I had heard of them. Articles 
and prefaces innumerable commented on fresh collected editions of his 
works, more memories of the Edinburgh days were compiled, of which the 
most remarkable wasa sort of Oratorio entitled J Can Remember Robert Louis 
Stevenson in which a host of excited choristers sang to us of how little they 
knew him. But to have seen him walking in Heriot Row, or even to have 
walked along Heriot Row without seeing him, or to have been a member of 
“The Speculative’ before or after he belonged to it was sufficient 
material for a substantial solo. The smallest, sorriest reminiscence 
reflected from this angle or from that, and throwing no light whatever 
on any point of interest, was worth recording, and the reconstructions of 
the streets and suburbs of Edinburgh for the realisation of those who did not 
know what it looked like when he was at school there was pursued with the 
antiquarian zeal of scholars who make plans of Periclean Athens and with 
the religious fervour of those who tell the towers of Jerusalem. It is indeed 
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a matter for pained surprise that the devout have not yet invited subscrip- 
tions for excavating Edinburgh in order to lay bare the town as Stevenson 
saw it. 

The topography of his tales became a field for enlightening research : 
and haunts of Prince Florizel and Dr. Jekyll were triumphantly identified : 
Aros Roost and Grisapol and Ben Kyaw were the solved conundrums of 
students of The Merry Men; Mr. J. A. Hamerton devoutly followed, 
twenty-eight years afterwards, the exact route of An Inland Voyage, and 
brought back the melancholy intelligence that Monsieur Bazin, the host 
of the “‘ Croix de Malte,” was dead, but the consolatory news that Madame 
was still with us. The same pilgrim pursued Stevenson’s course in his travels 
through the Cévennes, but there his journey was less amply rewarded, 
for he seems to have unearthed nothing : nobody remembered anything 
whatever of the passage of Modestine and her driver, and the most notable 
achievement of his journey was that he was enabled to assure Clarisse 
of the Hotel des Cévennes that the man who had passed from her memory 
had put her in a book. Then the Pentlands, as being the scene of Weir of 
Hermiston, were minutely explored, but with the most confusing results, 
for Sir Sidney Colvin placed Hermiston between Ettrick and Teviotdale, 
and Mr. Watt conclusively proved that it was quite a long way from there, 
and on the northern slope of the hills. But the kirk at Hermiston must 
have been Glencorse Church, for Stevenson himself had told Mrs. Sitwell 
that he had sat there under the discourse of Mr. Torrence, the description 
of whom tallied exactly with that of Mr. Torrance who was Archie Weir’s 
pastor, and the slight difference in spelling between the two names was 
hailed as an instance of the author’s exquisite sensibility of ear: 

_“ Torrance,” he subtly perceived was far preferable to “‘ Torrence.”’ 

Bibliophiles began to collect Stevensoniana, first editions of his books to 
command high prices. Copies of Edinburgh magazines which contained 
early essays and stories of his were eagerly sought for, and more than any- 
thing, relics which had a personal touch, so that a copy of the testimonials 
he submitted to the electors when he stood for the Chair of History 
and Constitutional Law at Edinburgh has become, Sir Edmund Gosse 

_ richly tells us, “ the despair of bibliophiles,” and with a pride that commands 
_ our envious sympathy, he informs us that his collection of issues from the 
_ Davos Press, published by S. L. Osbourne, and composed and illustrated 
_ by the Master is complete. The sound of the evangelists in fact went forth 
- into all lands, and their words unto the ends of the world. é 
Now we all know that it is easy to damn with faint praise, but it has 
_ escaped the notice of these enthusiasts that fatuous praise is just as deadly. 
_ This flood of literature dealing with the smallest minutiz in the work of a 
very charming author could scarcely have been of interest had it been 
concerned with Shakespeare or Leonardo da Vinci, and the amiable zeal 
of its authors does Stevenson a very poor service. It is usually harmless, 
= though silly, but sometimes they outrun discretion altogether, and i 
their craze for searching out all that, however casually, dropped from h 
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pen, they have republished early work of his which would have done no 
credit to any moderately intelligent school-boy, and which, we may be sure, 
Stevenson himself would never have permitted to appear. He had defin- 
itely and fiercely protested, for instance, against the appearance of the 
Pentland Rising in the Edinburgh edition, until he was dead, but surely 
his death was a very poor excuse for disinterring work of which he was not 
proud. And even more ill-judged has been the pertinacity of those who 
have constructed from their recollection of him a figure which not only 
his letters and the facts of his life show to have been totally unlike him, but 
which is not like a human being at all. In their insistence on the perfection 
of his character, they have turned a very vain, egoistic and charming 
personality into a tender and wistful Galahad devoid of all the failings 
which are the very salt and sweetness of humanity. The exasperated 
scream of W. E. Henley may have been rendered the more shrill by 
personal feelings which he would have done well to suppress, but the 
breath which emitted it was hot with anger at the hypocritical white-wash 
which turned a man into a myth. 'Too slavish an observance of the principle 
De mortuis nil nist bonum will spoil an otherwise valuable biography, 
but De mortuis nil nisi bunkum is infinitely more pernicious to just 
portraiture. Is it too late to hope that one of these skilled writers who knew 
him well, will purge his pen of rose-water and give us something true and 
memorable concerning a personality of such charm and talent ? He can 
safely leave us to forgive Stevenson his faults, for, whatever they were, 
they never rightly earned for him the indignity of being pilloried in 
stained glass. 
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SAKI 


By ALEXANDER PORTERFIELD 


N his lively if not altogether satisfactory reply to Jeremy Collier’s 
famous Short View of the Profaneness and Immorality of the English 
Stage, Sir John Vanbrugh has given us an admirably succinct, 
engaging definition of the function, the “ business”? of comedy. 
Sir John, it will be remembered, fared rather badly at the doctor’s hands, 
and hit back with much commonsense and spirit. ‘‘ The business of 
Comedy,” he says in his Vindication, “‘ is to shew people what they should 
do, by representing them upon the stage, doing what they should not.” 
Now, this is excellent—considered solely in the light of sheer dexterity of 
definition. But the plain fact is, Sir John composed his comedies first and 
his explanations afterwards, and he no more wrote plays for the reforma- 
tion of manners than Congreve did, or “‘ Easy ” Etherege. He was, in 
short, a comic writer pure and simple, like every other writer of his day 
and generation. ‘ 
Jeremy Collier changed all that, however, substituting a moral footrule 
for the old, less positive, pragmatic standards—a substitution which Sir 
John and those who followed him accepted readily enough and which has 
worked the utmost mischief ever since. Indeed, one trouble with most 
comic writers is their failure to be chiefly and primarily comic ; they have, 
apparently, too many other duties. They are anti-vivisectionists first, or 
Roman Catholics, and comic writers afterwards ; story-tellers, dramatists, 
mainly by a kind of literary courtesy, an accident of label. That, nowadays, 
appears to be the rule. You must have quite pre-eminently some sort of 
moral parti pris before you can be humorous ; but it is, luckily, a poor 
rule which has no exceptions, and Saki*—the late H.H. Munro—is one of 
them. Saki is almost the Sir John Vanbrugh of this generation. In tone 
and feeling he is definitely Restoration ; if, as he himself says some- 
where, his tales point out an evil, they at least offer no solution ; and, in 
an age given up almost entirely to such depressing earnestness in general, 
from its preoccupation with the problem of Hamlet to the latest cross- 
word puzzle, they are doubly worth reading for that very reason. It is 
a great pity they are not better known. 2 
Saki was born at Akyab, Burma, where his father was stationed, on 
December 18, 1870, and he was christened Hector Hugh. Always a deli- 
cate child, he was brought up in England by an aunt, who was successful 
only in misunderstanding him ; nevertheless, he managed to survive ; and, 
after some years spent in Germany, went out to Burma to join the 


* Reginald : Reginaldin Russia : The Chronicles of Clovis : The Unbearable Bassington : 
When William Came: Beasts and Superbeasts: The Toys of Peace: The Square Egg. 
- John Lane The Bodley Head. 
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Military Police, which proved nearly more fatal than the most militant 
of aunts. He was invalided home on the heels of his seventh attack of 
malaria, and, unable to keep bears, a jackdaw, several Persian cats and 
a fox terrier at the same time, took up writing instead. His first book 
came out in 1900—The Rise of the Russian Empire. ‘The Bookman 
considered it to be of “no little value,” but a family coachman, with 
what was perhaps a truer perspective, reported upon reading it, that 
he “ shouldn’t care to have written it himself.” Happily, a sense of 
the truth of the Jehu’s criticism prevailed, and Saki abandoned historical 
reconnaisance for the livelier arts of journalism and satire. The Balkans, 
which he explored in the interests of the Morning Post, led him back to 
St. Petersburg, but he withstood any temptation he may have experienced 
to deal with the decline of an empire whose rise had so upset the family 
coachman, and, in 1908, after a brief interlude of Paris, settled in London. 
He had rooms in Mortimer Street, where most of his best work was done, 
and he could usually be found in the evening at the Cocoa Tree Club in 
St. James’s Street, playing bridge—till war broke out, and turned the world 
completely upside down. Saki enlisted immediately ; having written 
When William Came, he told a friend, he felt that he should meet him 
halfway, anyhow ; and he was killed in action at Beaumont Hamel in 1916. 


II 


Most of his stories which have been collected in book form were re- 
printed from the Bystander, the Westminster and the Morning Post, and 
most of them are rather more than good. In temper and intention, most 
of them are purely comic pieces, distinguished by a crisp insouciant 
elegance and easiness of manner, a fertility of invention and sparkling 
gaiety of dialogue and narrative—the temper and intention of the 
comedy of manners. They introduce us to an indolent, delightfully 
amusing world where nothing is ever solved, nothing altered, a world 
in short extremely like our own, only you are not asked to believe 
in it. It is the “ fairy ” world of Charles Lamb, a wholly comic world 
realistic merely in its imaginative resemblance to this present universe 
of ours—a world steeped in the classical, dry light of Restoration comedy. 

Beasts and Superbeasts is easily the best collection of his stories. It is 
all foolery of the purest sort, unadorned by any dull tags of morality, 
from the tale about the lady who was turned into a wolf—instead of a fox, 
which is, I believe, the prevailing fashion—to the one about Sophie 
Chattel-Monkheim, who was a “ Socialist by conviction and a Chattel- 
Monkheim by marriage ”’—from the very first story in the book, in fact, 
to the last. Sophie is particularly a joy. She ~ 


had very advanced and decided views as to the distribution of money ; it was 
a pleasing and fortunate circumstance that she also had money. When she inveighed 
against the evils of capitalism at drawing-room meetings and Fabian conferences 
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she was conscious of a comfortable feeling that the system, with all its inequalities 
and iniquities, would last her time. It is one of the consolations of middle-aged 
reformers that the good they inculcate must live after them if it is to live at all. 


Then there is the bachelor who entertains three small children in a train 
with a most “ improper story,” and Vasco Honiton, who was “ blessed 
with a small income and a large circle of relatives, and lived impartially 
and precariously on both.” The name Vasco, by the way, had 


been given him, possibly, in the hope that he would live up to its adventurous 
traditions, but he limited himself strictly to the home industry of adventurer, 
preferring to exploit the assured rather than explore the unknown. 


It is just this sardonic, entertaining gift of irony and insight, this tightly- 
knit compactness of construction, that makes Beasts and Superbeasts so 
readable and gay a tour de force from beginning to end. And it is, too, 
something much more than that ; it is the classical, dry comedy of ideas 
as opposed to the Dickensian comedy or farce of character. 

The Story-teller illustrates this admirably. It is a first-rate example of 
the comedy of ideas as opposed to the comedy or farce of character, 
which is good not only as an idea but excellent as a story. Congreve 
himself might have written it, or Sir John Vanbrugh—the necessary 
changes as to theme and time, of course, having been made. The bachelor 
is en route to Templecombe and is being driven frantic by three restless, 
small children who completely occupy the carriage. They are nominally 
in charge of an aunt, most of whose remarks seem to the bachelor to 
begin with “ Don’t ! ”—the children’s quite inevitably with “ Why ? ” 


“Don’t, Cyril, don’t,”’ exclaimed the aunt, as the small boy began smacking 
the cushions of the seat, producing a cloud of dust at each blow. “‘ Come and Jook 
out of the window,” she added. 

The child moved reluctantly to the window. ‘“‘ Why are those sheep being 
driven out of that field ? ” he asked. 

“I expect they are being driven into another field where there is more grass,” 
said the aunt weakly. 

“‘ But there’s lots of grass in that field,” protested the boy ; “‘ there’s nothing 
else but grass in that field. Aunt, there’s lots of grass in that field.” 

“ Perhaps the grass in the other field is better,” suggested the aunt fatuously. 

“‘ Why is it better ? ” came the swift, inevitable question. 


Having rather unsuccessfully encountered the difficulties of lucid ex- 
planation, the aunt starts telling the children a story, which is even 
more unsuccessful. It transpires to be an account of a small girl who was 
exceedingly good, and made immense numbers of friends by her goodness, 
and who was eventually rescued from a mad bull by a body of admirers 
who particularly esteemed her moral character. 


““ Wouldn’t they have saved her if she hadn’t been good?” demanded the 
bigger of the small girls. It was exactly the question the bachelor had wanted to 


ask. 
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“‘ Well, yes,” admitted the aunt lamely, “‘ but I don’t think they would have run 
quite so fast to help her if they hadn’t liked her so much.” ; ; 
“It’s the stupidest story I ever heard,” said the bigger of the small girls, with 


immense conviction. ee ; 
“I didn’t listen after the first bit, it was so stupid,” said Cyril. 


And that is the keynote of the story, of all his stories—that blithe negation 
of the dull and laudable, that quiet derision of pretentiousness and cant. 
The bachelor observes that the aunt does not seem to be much of a 
success as a story-teller, and the aunt invites him to try his hand at it 
himself. He does : 


“Once upon a time,” began the bachelor, “‘ there was a little girl called Bertha, 
who was extraordinarily good.” 

The children’s momentarily aroused interest began at once to flicker ; all stories 
seemed dreadfully alike, no matter who told them. 

“* She did all that she was told, she was always truthful, she kept her clothes clean, 
ate milk puddings as though they were jam tarts, learned her. lessons perfectly, 
and was polite in her manners.” 

“‘ Was she pretty ? ” asked the bigger of the small girls. 

“ Not as pretty as any of you,” said the bachelor, “ but she was horribly good.” 

There was a wave of reaction in favour of the story ; the word horrible in con- 
nection with goodness was a novelty that commended itself. It seemed to introduce 
a ring of truth that was absent from the aunt’s tales of infant life. 


That is the true, the comic touch. Little Bertha’s character is sketched in 
with consummate ease and irony, a delightful absence of detail, though 
the bachelor adds the intelligence that she was so good she was awarded 
three medals for goodness—one for obedience, another for punctuality, 
and a third for general good conduct. She was so good—so “ horribly 
good,” says Cyril—that the prince of the country allowed her to walk in 
his garden, a privilege denied to ordinary children. But she promised 
beforehand, with tears in her eys, that she would not pick any of the kind 
prince’s flowers, consequently she felt a little silly when she discovered 
there were no flowers to pick. 

““ Why weren’t there any flowers?” 

“ Because the pigs had eaten them,” said the bachelor promptly. “ The gar- 
deners had told the prince that you couldn’t have pigs and flowers, so he decided 
to have pigs and no flowers.” 

There was a murmur of approval at the excellence of the prince’s decision ; so 
many people would have decided the other way. 


You feel instinctively that Saki himself was not one of them, that he was 
on the side of all children and animals in their struggle against the arbitrary, 
unscrupulous authority and domination of grown-ups and never on the 
side of the “‘ angels.” 

Bertha’s goodness is the cause of her undoing ; she is overtaken in 
the prince’s garden by a wolf in search of a succulent piggy for lunch, 
and. hides unavailingly in the laurels, for the medal for good conduct 
clinked loudly against the medal for punctuality—she was trembling 


with terror—and gives her away. The wolf dashed into the laurels and 
devoured her entirely with the exception of her boots and her three medals 
for exemplary behaviour. Naturally the children—and a good many 
grown-ups as well—enjoy this unorthodox ending immensely. 
“ Were any of the little pigs killed ? ” 
“No, they all escaped.” 
“ The story began badly,” said the smaller of the two girls, “‘ but it had a beau- 
ful ending.” 
“It is the most beautiful story I ever heard,” said the bigger of the small girls 
with immense decision. 
“ It is the only beautiful story I ever heard,” said Cyril. 


It is all extraordinarily gay, sparkling and ingenious. The mood, the 
manner, have that co-relating sameness of originality and feeling as the 
Restoration comedies—a dry, impersonal comic spirit caught in the clear 
crystal of delightful witty prose. Saki was probably not conscious of this 
fundamental sameness ; probably he was hardly so conscious or so com- 
plex an artist ; but his Bertie van Tahns, his Clovis Sangrails, however, 
and the Sir Fopling Flutters and Mirabells, are—mutatis mutantur— 
definitely something rather ‘‘ more than kin.”” They are each figures of the 
same imperturbable elegance and ease, animated by exactly the same 
qualities of temper and intention—a “ characteristic irony displayed 
towards things of the spirit, a negligent pleasure in things of the flesh.” 
His comedy, as I have said, is the comedy of ideas. He says in effect, as 
Comus says in The Unbearable Bassington, “it may sound unorthodox 
to say so, but this is going to hurt you much more than it will hurt me ; ” 
and this, possibly, is the secret of Saki’s impish and sardonic humour. 
It is the classical re-action of all Restoration comedy. ‘ Life,”’ says Horace 
Walpole, “‘ is a comedy to him who thinks, a tragedy to him who feels.” 
That is probably one reason why Saki seems perhaps a little cruel to so 
many people, at least, upon a superficial examination, a first reading. 
Stripped of all critical comparisons, however, Sakt’s humour is essen- 
tially the heedless, almost Nietzschean, non-moral humour of a child. 
It is with children especially, in fact, that he is at his best, not because 
they talk or act like children in his stories, since they do not particularly, 
but because they think, they re-act, like children. It is in their own 
imaginative world we move when we read The Story-teller, say, or The 
Lumber Room—a world of make-believe and escape. Paradoxes present 
themselves as reasonably as day and night ; it is the grown-ups, in brief, 
who are fantastic and ridiculous, like the aunt in The Lumber Room, who 
organises a drive to Jagborough Sands by way of a punitive expedition : 
Nicholas was not to be of the party ; he was in disgrace. Only that morning he had 
refused to eat his wholesome bread-and-milk on the seemingly frivolous ground 
that there was a frog in it. Older and wiser and better people had told him that 
there could not possibly be a frog in his bread-and-milk and that he was not to talk 
nonsense ; nevertheless, he continued to talk what seemed the veriest nonsense, 
and described with much detail the colouration and markings of the alleged frog. 
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The dramatic part of the incident was that there really was a frog in Nicholas’s 
bread-and-milk ; he had put it there himself so he felt entitled to know something 
about it. The sin of taking a frog from the garden and putting it into a bowl of 
wholesome bread-and-milk was enlarged upon at great length, but the fact that 
stood out clearest in the whole affair, as it presented itself to Nicholas, was that 
older, wiser and better people had been proved to be profoundly in error in matters 
about which they had expressed the utmost assurance. 


Now, this is just the way a child would feel in such circumstances ; and 
it is in all such similar passages that Sakt is at his best, his surest of touch, 
his most sardonic—naturally enough, perhaps. His own experience was 
lamentable. It is, moreover, interesting to note that he has made the aunts, 
if not all the female relations, in his stories almost without exception 
represent “‘ three-fifths of the world that are necessary and disagreeable 
and real,” like the cousin in that extraordinarily gruesome tale Sredm 
Vashtar in The Chronicles of Clovis. She is exacting and pedantic, a 
bully and bigot and a coward withal—a figure corresponding to the jealous 
husband of the Restoration plays. The jealous husband of Congreve’s 
comedies, say, represented something a little more than a merely ridiculous 
object ; he represented everything the Restoration cordially detested 
because of what was then considered his intolerance in denying to his wife 
what he himself asserted, surreptitiously, perhaps, as his right ; and, 
just as Wycherley and Vanbrugh made him their target of satire and 
ridicule, so Saki has fixed upon the aunt or cousin as representing in an 
eminent degree the object of tyrannical, intolerant authority. She is 
typical of everything that he dislikes. 

Sredni Vashtar is Saki with a difference ; even Mr. Jacobs has not 
written in The Monkey’s Paw a more creepy, gruesome tale than this, and 
its effect is heightened by his usual restraint and admirable economy of 
words. Sredni Vashtar is a ferret that Conradin secretes in the tool-house 
at one end of the garden, where he is worshipped with 

mystic and elaborate ceremonial. . . . Red flowers in their season and scarlet 

berries in the winter time were offered at his shrine, for he was a god who laid some 

special stress on the fierce impatient side of things, as opposed to the Woman’s 
religion, which, as far as Conradin could observe, went to great lengths in the 
contrary direction. And on great festivals powdered nutmeg was strewn in front 
of his hutch, an important feature of the offering being that the nutmeg had to be 
stolen. These festivals were of an irregular occurrence, and were chiefly appointed 
to celebrate some passing event. On one occasion when Mrs. de Ropp suffered 
from acute toothache for three days, Conradin kept up the festival during the 
entire three days, and almost succeeded in persuading himself that Sredni Vashtar 


was personally responsible for the toothache. If the malady had lasted for another 
day the supply of nutmeg would have given out. 


But the “ Woman ” recovers and, what is more, discovers that Conradin has 
something in which he obtains some enjoyment hidden in the tool-house 
at the end of the garden. She orders him to remain behind and stalks 
down to investigate—and does not return. But Conradin 
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knew that the Woman would come out presently with that pursed smile he loathed 
so well on her face, and that in an hour or two the gardener would carry away his 
wonderful god, a god no longer but a simple brown ferret in a hutch. And he 
knew that the Woman would triumph always as she triumphed now, and that he 
would grow ever more sickly under pestering and domineering and superior 
wisdom, till one day nothing would matter much more with him, and the doctor 
would be proved right. And in the sting and misery of his defeat, he began to 
chant loudly and defiantly the hymn of his threatened idol —- 

Sredni Vashtar went forth, 

His thoughts were red thoughts and his teeth were white. 

His enemies called for peace but he brought them death, 

Sredni Vashtar the beautiful. 


Time slips by, however, and the ‘“‘ Woman ” does not appear. He waits, 
presently hope begins to creep into his heart, presently he begins again 
that “ paean of victory and devastation.” Then, almost incredulously, his 
anxious gaze “is rewarded ; out through that doorway came a long, low, 
yellow-and-brown beast with eyes ablink at the waning daylight, and dark 
wet stains around the fur of jaws and throat.”’ The final effect of horror is 
obtained by that grimly sardonic touch at the story’s end—the housemaid’s 
loud foolish screaming, the 
answering chorus of wondering ejaculations from the kitchen regions, the scuttling 
footsteps and hurried embassies for outside help, and then after a lull, the scared 
sobbings and the scuffing tread of those who bore a heavy burden into the house. 
“Whoever will break it to the poor child? I couldn’t for the life of me,” 
exclaimed a shrill voice. And while they debated the matter among themselves 
Conradin made himself another piece of toast. 


But, while in this instance and in The Cobweb, Saki achieves an authentic 
atmosphere of the macabre and horrible—and these and those stories of 
his dealing with the manifestations of mental relationship between man 
and animal seemed to suggest that he was finding a new source of inspira- 
tion—I do not think his essays in the supernatural were ever quite so good 
as his best comic pieces were. The introduction, for example, of the black 
dog which Comus sees in The Unbearable Bassington just before he sails 
for Africa, seems to me unnecessary if lamentably weak. It smacks a little 
of the mere theatrical, where Sredni Vashtar is completely sinister, 
effective and restrained. 

For that matter, I do not think The Unbearable Bassington is particularly 
a success as a novel ; it does not quite come off. Nevertheless, it is easily 
the most ambitious thing that Saki tried to do and important consequently 
for that reason. Strictly speaking, Saki’s characters are not characters at all, 
but types, composite portraits drawn almost entirely from one specified 
class. What Bertie van Tahn says and does in A Touch of Realism is exactly 
what Clovis Sangrail might and probably would say in such conditions, or, 
say, Sir Lulworth Quayne. If there is a distinction at all, it is the somewhat 
myopic distinction between Sir Fopling Flutter and Mr. Sparkish. And 
there is something to be said for this kind of portraiture. In Comus 
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Bassington, however, Saki has attempted character as character, and he has 
not quite succeeded in pulling it off ; you feel that the fault, as a matter 
of fact, lies rather with Comus. Like the young lady in Beasts and Super- 
beasts who was “ born during Goodwood Week, with an Ambassador 
staying in the house who hated babies ” Comus is inconsiderate from the 
the first—and especially to his creator. In spite of all this, though, the 
book manages to be at times infinitely touching, if not actually tragic, in 
that gaily flippant way of his which, with a rather complicated knowledge 
of geography, is so peculiarly his own. Structurally, The Unbearable 
Bassington is a little loosely written ; it seems throughout half to suggest 
some difference between right and wrong in things which the author has 
forgotten but which is none the less vital, devastating ; and in importance 
of achievement hardly measures up to the closely knit, compact artistry 
of Beasts and Superbeasts, but it is worth reading for all that—if not quite 
worth reading so much as Beasts and Superbeasts. Had he lived, Saki 
might have developed into a novelist of the first order, but, as it is, the 
following passage merely suggests the power and intensity which might 
only possibly some day have been his. Comus is dying in some small river 
village in deepest Africa, and the loneliness, the sense of exile he feels 
as he watches the old and yet unfamiliar, trivial scene which Saki 
conveys is simply done and, perhaps for that reason, infinitely touching, 
tragic. 

Comus sat and watched it all with a sense of growing, aching depression. It was 
so utterly trivial to his eyes, so devoid of interest, and yet it was so real, so serious, 
so implacable in its continuity. The brain grew tired with the thought of its un- 
ceasing reproduction. It had all gone on, as it was going on now, by the side of the 
great rushing swirling river, this tilling and planting and harvesting, marketing 
and store-keeping, feast-making and fetish worship and love-making, burying 
and giving in marriage, child-bearing and child rearing, all this had been going 
on, in the shimmering, blistering heat and the warm nights, while he had been a 
youngster at school, dimly recognising Africa as a division of the earth’s surface 
that it was advisable to have a certain nodding acquaintance with. . . . Comus 
dragged a battered paper-covered novel from the pocket of his coat. . . . Bound 
up with the cover, however, were some pages of advertisement, and these the exile 
scanned with a hungry intentness that the romance itself could never have com- 
manded. ‘The name of a shop, of a street, the address of a restaurant came to him 
as a bitter reminder of the world he had lost, a world that ate and drank and — 
flirted, gambled and made merry, a world that debated and intrigued and wire- 
pulled, fought or compromised political battles—and recked nothing of its 


ete wandering through forest paths and steamy swamps or lying in the grip 
of fever. 


It is one of the best things in the book, containing, as it does, all sorts and 
kinds of little wisps and fragments of memories and experiences woven 
into one harmonious but aching whole—that is the stuff that literature is — 
made of. The Unbearable Bassington is never dull; still, in spite of wise 
and witty and poignant passages such as the one quoted above it is not 
notable as a novel in the sense that his stories are notable as stories. 
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Indeed, it is his stories rather than his novels which will be read and 
remembered, if he is to be read and remembered at all. His style, his 
wittiness becomes a little trying in a full length novel ; it is like a dinner of 
thirteen courses of caviare, or smoked salmon—excellent as a beginning, 
but somewhat monotonous after a while. True, most of his stories were 
merely occasional journalism, distinguished by a sparkling originality and 
animation, a freshness which was peculiarly his own, but it is these quali- 
ties exactly which make all the difference. 

When William came, his other novel, is a further illustration of what I 
mean when I say I think that it is as a writer of short stories, of fables 
rather, that Saki will be remembered if he is to be remembered at all. 
Strictly speaking, When William Came is not a novel at all—it is a collec- 
tion of discussions. Murray Yeovil returns to England after a long absence 
and a longer illness, and finds his fellow-countrymen placidly accepting 
a hitherto—where he himself happens to be concerned—unheard of 
occupation of their native land, for various reasons and in various ways. 
The “ action ” of the book is Yeovil’s trying to discover why. For example : 

“I want you to tell me everything,” said Yeovil, after another pause ; “ Tell 
me, Holham, how far has this obliterating process of ‘time and tact’ gone? 

It seems to be pretty fairly started already. I bought a newspaper as soon as I 

landed, and I read it in the train coming up. I read things that puzzled and disgusted 

1 As eae 

“Yeovil,” said the doctor, ‘‘ you must bear in mind two things. First, the 
necessity for the life of the country going on as if nothing had happened. It is 
true that many thousands of our working men and women have emigrated and 
thousands of our upper and middle classes too ; they were the people who were 
not tied down by business, or who could afford to cut those ties. . . . Look at 
me, for instance, however much I loath coming under a foreign domination and 
paying taxes to an alien government, I can’t abandon my practice and my patients, 
and set up anew in Toronto or Allahabad, and if I could, some other doctor would 
have to take my place here.” 


And so on—the policeman in the park, people in a box at the opera, men 
in trains, everybody, in fact, Yeovil comes in contact with, is closely 
cross-examined as to why they accept the humiliation of foreign domina- 
tion ; and it is all a trifle too tedious, too discursive. From start to finish 
it lacks the sparkling gaiety of dialogue, the spontaneous originality of 
incident, which distinguishes his shorter pieces. It is only where he 
departs a moment from his theme in the dialogue that it approaches, but 
never overtakes, the sheer dexterity and wit of Beasts and Superbeasts. It is 
amusing enough in its way ; Saki was never really dull; but it does not come 
up to The Unbearable Bassington as a novel for all the latter’s faults and 
weaknesses. It is thin—indeed When Wilham Came is essentially not a 
novel in the least, and, in result, it is as if Sakz had spun out one of his 
shorter pieces to the length of three hundred and twenty-two pages 
instead of the customary twelve or fourteen. 
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Saki was, possibly, not a great artist ; he deserves, however, a good deal 
more critical recognition and reading than many other humorists whose 
slightest obiter dicta are treasured by everybody as so much revelation. 
As Mr. J. B. Priestley said of Mr. Jacobs, if his stories had been published 
in the Pale Review instead of the Strand Magazine, if they had been read 
by the few instead of giving pleasure to thousands, he would to-day have 
received that recognition to which he is surely entitled and Beasts and 
Superbeasts would be on every shelf. 

It is difficult to see exactly to what extent he would have developed had 
he lived. His stories seemed to suggest, as I have already pointed out, 
a new source of interest and inspiration, and he himself seemed to think 
that after the war he would never be happy in his old surroundings—in 
fact, he planned or, rather, was talking about going to the steppes of Siberia 
to live. But the war, which seemed to have changed so much of the familiar 
world he knew and loved, really changed things very little, and people still 
play bridge in St. James’s Street just as they used to. It is the tragedy of 
many young men to have died prematurely before their work was done or 
even started ; it is the tragedy of many many more to have survived. 

Saki had probably said everything he had to say ; he had selected an 
artificial and brilliant and flippant philosophy for all his profound under- 
standing of human nature, and, while he was interesting and important 
for his potentialities, I hardly think he would have gone on any further. 
After all, he made some delightful contributions to contemporary letters ; 
he was never dull; and that is more than can be said for most modern 
comic writers. Surely he would be worth while bringing out in a uniform 
collected edition. 
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PIRANDELLO 


By MILTON WALDMAN 


IRANDELLO* is the impresario of philosophic ideas. He has 

withdrawn them from their life of seclusion and forced them to 

earn their, and his, living on the public stage. Some of us may 
| resent the fact of our old friends being thus made spectacles for 
the edification of the multitude, but we can enter no objection on the ground 
of physical cruelty : the showman has selected only those who remain 
hale and hearty, whatever their actual years. His principal character, his 
Burbage or Garrick, has a pedigree extending well back into classical 
antiquity, and appeared prominently at Athenian dinners, but he has in 
no way lost his ability to puzzle and entertain : his name is Appearance 
and Reality. 

It is this trick of offering us as a dramatic spectacle the nut upon which 
from time immemorial men have tried their intellectual teeth which is 
responsible, I think, for Pirandello’s present vogue. The fact that he is 
quite a respectable playwright is probably of minor importance: the 
formula’s the thing. Mr. Shaw, Herr Wedekind and M. Brieux are, each 
in his way, talented craftsmen, but it is not that which fills theatres and 
sets dinner-parties to talking, but the economic and historical debates 
of the first, the sexual researches of the second, the social criticisms of the 
third. Signor Pirandello’s following might be styled his class in painless 
philosophy. 

I mean this in no flippant or derogatory sense. It is of the very nature 
of the theatre that it should rely upon means which would be inexcusable 
in the other arts. The dramatist is in the position of the public orator—no 
matter how sincere he be, he must heighten at one point and flatten at 
another to convey his meaning to a thousand people : the simplicity and the 
subtlety of the téte-d-téte are both denied him. It is one of the perversities 
of existence that even in private conversation with a beloved and sym- 
pathetic person we are unable to convey more than the substance of our 
thought and must omit the shadings ; the man writing for or speaking 
to a multitude simultanecusly is perforce faced with this difficulty in an 
exaggerated form, is moreover so conscious of himself that to each of his 
audience certain superficialities are inevitably obvious. If it be said of 
such a man that there is a flavour of charlatanism about his work, the word 
should convey no odium whatever, for the quality is indispensable to his 
success. Who has not felt that there is a bit of the charlatan about the 
greatest of public expositors, Socrates ? 

One has this feeling particularly with regard to the European theatre 
of the past few decades because it has so largely dealt with generalisations 


*Three Plays by Luigi Pirandello. Dent. ros. 6d. 
Three Further Plays by Luigi Pirandello. Dent. tos. 6d. 
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which cannot be solved definitely on the stage or otherwise. More and 
more have the dramatists’ protagonists tended to become a class and their 
antagonists a social blemish, until there has developed in some quarters 
the belief that the drama of individual emotion is about played out and 
that the drama of the future will concern itself with mass emotions only— 
the individual’s struggles and sufferings being pertinent only in so far as they 
are typical of his group’s. From this belief arises the current phenomenon 
of expressionism, and anyone who is familiar with recent experiments in this 
form will at once realise how directly it derives from the tradition which 
had its first great figure in Ibsen, and presented us with Hauptmann, 
Wedekind, Hervieu, Brieux, Shaw, Galsworthy, O’Neill, and, in a measure, 
Bjérnson, Chekov, Schnitzler and a score of others. Probably the chief 
characteristic of this school is that it fences with a Protean enemy. It 
knows that something is wrong, but is either unable or reluctant to blame 
it on anybody. Thus, although it is admittedly terrible that people are 
poor, or kill each other, or suffer adolescent pangs, or have repressions or 
syphilis, these dramatists in one way or another repeat that it is the fault 
of no one save that vague ogre Society, or, when most specific, Industrial 
Society. Hence, there being no tangible enemy, they are at great pains to 
create one. Figures enter upon the stage to represent the capitalist 
class, the labour tyranny, the medical profession or rather its quacks, 
spreaders of disease, the Church, spreaders of false doctrine, the press, 
the law, and many other possible agents of the evils exposed, but in nearly 
every case the dramatist hastens to make it perfectly clear that these agen- 
cies are in themselves in no way responsible fundamentally, being in their 
turn in thrall to larger, deeper and vaguer powers of Society. It is scarcely 
necessary to quote instances to show what I mean—any playgoer can 
readily call to mind numerous examples. The point I am trying to make 
here is simply that this sort of tilting against an enemy who always turns 
out to be merely the herald for the real enemy just round the corner, but 
who never appears, calls for more mere word- and idea-juggling than does 
almost any other sort of play. The man with the intelligence to write a 
penetrating social stricture must have the intelligence to perceive that he is 
distorting facts, even facts of his own creation, to make a stage spectacle ; 
this is the inevitable dramatic sincerity that accompanies the emotional 
sincerity of the social propagandist. 

This, at first sight, takes us far from Pirandello, whose pre-occupations 
seem so far removed from those of the dramatists I have mentioned. 
Their interests are, on the whole, the world of practical questions, human 
interests and desires, the amelioration of deplorable conditions, the 
psychology of actions and such things, whereas his pertain to the reclusive 


realm of metaphysical speculation. But in a general way he belongs with 


_ upon life which is cerebral rather than emotional, finds 


a 


them to the type of dramatist who, possessed of a eos idea, an outlook 
readiest to his hand 


such material as will dramatise his point of view. There is something of the 


_ schoolmaster in all such, and usually not much of the poet. Pirandello has a 
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smaller share of the former and a larger share of the latter than most of the 
brood of Ibsen but he obviously takes as much satisfaction in the neatness 
of his demonstrations as does Mr. Shaw, for instance. Our age has agreed to 
accept these intellectual exercises as drama, and even to crown them with 
its largest measure of applause. There is more in life than its tragic or 
comic aspect, after all ; one must remain cheerful as well as laugh, manu- 
facture munitions as well as fight, provide for one’s family as well as love, 
submit to doctors’ ministrations as well as die. If the practical problems 
of life are subjects for drama, so are its impractical problems, and it is 
these which Pirandello has made his own. 

It is an interesting game to guess how far this tendency will go. Shall 
we weary altogether of our sociological drama and take up with zest the old 
metaphysical playtoys. Will Expressionism seek to dramatise Flux, 
Change, Apperception in place of Industrial Fatigue and Sex Weariness ? 
If so, Pirandello may assume an importance as founder of a school greater 
than that which his own achievements up to now would allow him. 
There is distinct evidence, I think, that this game will become popular, 
with writers of novels as well as of plays—poetry has, of course, always 
indulged in this type of theme. I doubt whether great drama can or will 
ever be made from this material, but there seems no reason to doubt 
that it will result in work as meritorious in its way as, say, The Weavers or 
Man and Superman. But, to say here what should be said at the end, the 
author under our present consideration is unlikely, in this event, to rank 
with the greatest of his successors. 

I should add that the plays here to be considered are not the entire body, 
but only those which by common consent have been ranked, and rightly, 
as the best and most characteristic—Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
Henry IV and Right You Are. Several others will be referred to, but it 
is by these three that the author’s reputation must stand. 

The link common to all of them has been indicated by Plato when he 
makes Socrates say, in discussing with Theatetus the nature of perception : 

Soc. You see, then, that a doubt about the reality of sense is easily raised, since 
there may even be doubt whether we are awake or in a dream. And as our time 
is equally divided between sleeping and waking, in either sphere of existence the 
soul contends that the thoughts which are present to our minds at the time are true ; 
and during one half of our lives we affirm the truth of the one, and during the other 
half, of the other ; and are equally confident of both. 

Theaet. Most true. 

Soc. And may not the same be said of madness and other disorders ? The 
difference is only that the times are not equal. 


The same query is, of course, raised in other of the Platonic dialogues in - 
relation to other perceptions than those of the senses. An examination of 
the three principal plays will show how saturated they are with this form 
of dialectic. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author takes place upon an unset stage, 
where a company is assembling to rehearse a play. There enter slowly upon 
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the scene six curious persons who announce themselves as the uncompleted 
and unutilised creations of an author’s imagination, seeking to act out the 
drama which is inherent in them, but which has never yet been articulated. 
The six are a Father, a Mother, a Son, a Step-daughter, a Boy of fourteen 
and a Child of four. The play within the play develops the fact that the 
Mother has, years before, left her husband and child (the Father and Son 
of the play) to go off with another man, to whom she had borne the other 
three. ‘The family is reunited by means of a painful and shocking episode, 
the visit of the Father to a house of ill-fame to which a modiste’s shop, 
in which the Mother has found employment, serves as a blind. The play 
comes to a sudden end with the death by drowning of the Child and the 
suicide of the wretched Boy. 

I think that this describes in a general way, the entire action. There is 
very little of it, and even that little is halting, confused and fragmentary. 
Nevertheless, it is dynamic, suggesting far more than actually takes place 
—small as it is in dimensions, its potential is so high that it saves the play 
almost completely from being merely “ talky,” although a cold-blooded 
examination of the actual speeches would suggest that description. But 
the action is not, as I have indicated, continuous ; it is spread over the play 
almost from first page to last ; it is repeated, some parts several times ; 
but, most important of all, the author has completely achieved the desired 
illusion that the characters are always acting ; that by their very nature 
they can be doing nothing else. When they are silent, they are obviously 
brooding on their miserable story ; when the “ real” characters speak, it 
is patent that they are interrupting a theatrical spectacle ; when the 
Father philosophises, as he frequently does at considerable length, he is 
not merely making speeches—he is voicing those conclusions which he has 
arrived at by living a life of one concentrated tragic action. That is the sig- 
nificance of the characters—they were born for one thing only, to play 
this sordid tragedy of theirs ; in it is all of their life, their birth, their 
eternity ; they simply do not exist save within its compass. The action 
is sufficient for an entire drama because it contains the complete life 
history of six people. 

It would be futile and absurd to discuss seriously and at length the 
philosophy of the Characters ; there is nothing either original or profound 
in their way of speculation. It is not difficult to trace back such reflections 
as— 

Each one of us has within him a whole world of things, each man of us his own 
special world. And how can we ever come to an understanding if I put in the 
words I utter the sense and value of things as I see them, while you who listen to me 
must inevitably translate them according to the conception of things each one of us 
has within himself ? We think we understand each other, but we never really do. 


If the play were no more than an elaboration of this sort of thing, it 
would easily be dismissed. 

But there is, in this particular play at least, more to it than that. The 
philosophy, it happens, is not merely stuck on as ornament or to parade 
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the author’s erudition. It is organic ; it comes from within ; it is the 
Characters’, or rather the Father’s, their spokesman’s, original conclusion 
after observing his own little corner of life. It is an opinion he has a right 
to call his own as clearly as has Hamlet to his “ What a piece of work is 
man” speech. And nothing, in life or on the stage, is more important 
about a man than what he thinks after experience—that is, if he really 
thinks it and doesn’t merely mouth it. When the father turns sharply to 
the manager, when the latter questions the permanence of his reality and 
cries : 

Our reality doesn’t change ; it can’t change! It can’t be other than what it is, 

because it is already fixed for ever. It’s terrible ! 


it is a veritable cry from the heart, because he sees himself and his family 
immutably bound to a grim, unchanging set of facts, whereas the folk 
before him, although thinking themselves real, are subject to continuous 
fluxes of feeling and sentiment which changes their world from day to day. 

The conception of the characters is, I think, Pirandello’s greatest 
achievement. He rarely reaches, and never sustains, their height again. 
They are very, very tiny, like the protoplasm one can see under a micro- 
scope, moving about in the rigid boundary of their infinitesimal orbit, 
but on their scale defined and complete. They are grotesque as phantoms 
must be, but their creator has conceived and presented them with un- 
wavering logic. No character steps out of his role, none is even aware of 
anything in the outer world which does not relate directly to something 
in his own fantastic one. This, I take it, is what Signor Pirandello set out 
to do, and this he has done. His phantoms serve him perfectly as illustra- 
tions of his philosophy. They are appearances who are at the same time 
real, and are able to cast a doubt on the reality of folk who judge only by 
appearances. The Pirandello fetish becomes tiresome only when it attempts 
to give this philosophy a value independent of the dramatic ends it serves. 

Henry IV, although not so good a work on the whole, is the only other 
drama of Pirandello’s worthy to stand beside Six Characters. It is the best 
known of all to British readers, largely, I fancy, because of the censor’s 
ban against the latter in this country. ‘This ban, incidentally, is one of the 
most amusing vagaries of censorship of which I have ever heard. It is 
apparently directed against the incestuous nature of the climax scene of the 
inner play ; but since the relationship of the two principals is not one of 
blood and since in any event nothing happens the ground seems hardly 
adequate. Furthermore the performance was allowed in Italian here and 
in English in America ; the prohibition seems to be exclusively to non- 
Italian-speaking Britons. 7 

The hero of Henry IV is a man who, while taking the part of the 
penitent of Canossa in a pageant twenty years before, has fallen from his 
horse and become insane. His insanity takes the form of believing that 
he still remains the Holy Roman Emperor ; he dresses the part, has a court 
and counsellors after the mode of the eleventh century and occupies 
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himself with the problems of state which had confronted the actual 
Henry IV. Everyone about him humours him in his belief. Friends of the 
early days who come to visit him assume roles congruous with the time 
and place, and an early sweetheart assumes the guise of Matilda of Tus- 
cany who had interceded with Gregory VII to receive the Emperor at 
Canossa ; her portrait hangs in the throne room. 

As a matter of fact, “‘ Henry” himself is masquerading, having recovered 
before the opening of the play from his madness, but he conceals the truth, 
finding the role of madman suited to his philosophic temper. He is enabled 
to see without being seen, as it were, and to amuse himself by having his 
truths taken for ravings. Eventually, as a result of a plot on the part of his 
friends to restore him by means of the favourite device of a sudden shock, 
he commits a murder on an impulse not his own, but that of the character 
he is acting, and finishes up on the verge of a relapse into his former 
insanity. Thus, although madness is the keynote of the play, the hero is 
sane from beginning to end. 7 

A certain resemblance to Hamlet is noticeable in Henry IV ; that Piran- 
dello was influenced by Shakespeare’s hero cannot be doubted. Both are 
ironic philosophers, both feign insanity, both have an ancient grudge, both 
are the intellectual superiors of those about them, both have the same curious 
fondness for the arts of theatre. But Henry is completely static ; his one 
definite act, the murder of Belcredi at the end, is in a sense an act of 
vengeance, but it results from no premeditation. The moral energy of 
Hamlet is lacking in him; he could not conceivably torture himself 
about a duty unfulfilled, because duty for him is a meaningless word ; the 
passion which drives Hamlet to action or to resist action is completely 
outside his ken. At the beginning of the play he is apparently quite con- 
tented on the little stage that has been erected for and by him, and during 
it he takes real, even childish, pleasure in the thoroughness with which 
he plays his part. The presence of the friends of other times, which 
alone makes any sort of action possible, evokes in him no stronger 
emotion than a certain sardonic irritation; even his resentment against 
their part in the accident and their intrusion is not sustained, it tapers 
off into words. 

He shares, however, with Hamlet, a certain poetic charm, due in his case 
chiefly to his love of old things and his sensitive consciousness of the 
majesty of Time. One scene in particular, where he reveals himself to his 
four counsellors for the first time, has a real strain of poetry, which is 
particularly evident when properly staged and acted. The room is dark, 
and he has ordered his ancient lamp, ironically informing them that he is 
well aware that they turn on the electric light in the throne room when he 
is absent. The lamp is brought, and in its subdued light he says : 

Ah, a little light ! Sit there around the table, no, not like that ; in an elegant, 
easy manner. . . . (Jo Harold): Yes, you, like that (poses him)! (Then to Ber- 
thold): You, so... and I, here (sits opposite them). We could do with a little 
decorative moonlight. It’s very useful for us, the moonlight, I feel a real necessity 
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for it, and pass a lot of time looking up at the moon from my window. Who would 
think, to look at her, that she knows that eight hundred years have passed, and that 
I, seated at the window, cannot really be Henry IV gazing at the moon like any 
poor devil ? But, look, look! See what a magnificent night scene we have here ; 
the emperor surrounded by his faithful counsellors ! Bibi 

LANDOLPH (softly to Harold, so as not to break the enchantment) : And to think it 
wasn’t true! ... 

Henry IV: True ? What wasn’t true ? : 

LANDOLPH (timidly, as if to excuse himself): No ...Imean ... I was saying 
this morning to him (indicates Berthold)—he has just entered on service here— 
I was saying what a pity that dressed like this and with so many beautiful cos- 
tumes in the wardrobe . . . and with a room like that (indicates the throne room) 


Henry IV: Well, what’s the pity ? 

LANDOLPH : Well . . . that we didn’t know... . 

Henry IV : That it was all done in jest, this comedy ? 

LANDOLPH : Because we thought that. . . . 

HaroLp (coming to his assistance): Yes . . . that it was done seriously ! 

Henry IV : What do you say ? Doesn’t it seem serious to you ? 

LaNDOLPH : But if you say that... . 

Henry IV: I say that—you are fools ! You ought to have known how to create 
a fantasy for yourselves, not to act it for me or anyone coming to see me; but 
naturally, simply, day by day, before nobody, feeling yourselves alive in the 
history of the eleventh century, here at the court of your emperor, Henry IV! 
You, Ordulph (taking him by the arm), alive, in the castle of Goslar, waking up in 
the morning, getting out of bed, and entering straightway into the dream, 
clothing yourself in the dream that would be no more a dream because you have 
lived it, felt it all alive in you. You should have drunk it in with the air you breathe, 
yet knowing all the time that it was a dream so you could better enjoy the privilege 
afforded you of having to do nothing else but live this dream, this far off and yet 
actual dream ! And to think that at a distance of eight centuries from this remote 
age of ours, so coloured and so sepulchral, the men of the twentieth century are 
torturing themselves in ceaseless anxiety to know how their fates and fortunes will 
work out ! Whereas you are already in history with me. .. . 


This, outside of everything else, is excellent “‘ theatre” ; speeches that 
are not only striking in themselves but spring from character as truly 
as do the soliloquys of Macbeth and Faust. But there are also, unfortunately, 
many, many passages enumerated by Henry which have no such merit, 
passages in which the Platonic-Pirandellian puzzles are spouted over the 
footlights in a manner regrettably to suggest that the author’s theatre is 
his lecture-room, and his audience pupils who should be respectfully 
mystified by his ingenuity. There is a good deal of the pedagogue in 
Henry when he says : 

Do you know what it means to find yourselves face to face with a madman— > 
with one who shakes the foundations of all you have built up in yourselves, your 
logic, the logic of all your constructions ? Madmen, lucky folk ! construct without | 
logic or rather logic that flies like a feather. Voluble ! Voluble ! To-day like this 
and to-morrow—who knows? Yousay : “ This cannot be ” ; but for them every- 
thing can be. You say: ‘“‘ That isn’t true.’ And why ? Because it doesn’t seem 
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true to you, or you, or you . . . and toa hundred thousand others. One must see 
what seems true to these hundred thousand others who are not supposed to be mad ! 
What a magnificent spectacle they afford, when they reason! What flowers of 
logic they scatter ! I know that when I was a child I thought the moon in the pond 
was real. How many things I thought real! I believed everything I was told— 
and I was happy ! Because it’s a terrible thing if you don’t hold on to that which 
seems true to you to-day—to that which will seem true to you to-morrow, even if 
it is the opposite of that which seemed true to you yesterday. 


As one reads such speeches as these he can readily recall the satisfaction 
with which his first philosophy instructor propounded the brain-teaser of 
Achilles and the tortoise. 

Right You Are was written by the pedagogue and playwright Pirandello 
while the poet was on his holiday. It is neat Euclidean demonstration that 
you can never tell. The scene is a small provincial town which becomes 


greatly agitated about the mystery surrounding a newly-arrived minor 


official and his mother-in-law. It seems that the man is married, but is at 
every pain to keep his wife and her mother from seeing each other. The 
aristocracy of the place sets itself to unravel the mystery and finds itself 
confronted in turn with two contradictory explanations, the one by the 
husband that the old lady’s daughter had died, and she, being insane, 
believes his present, second wife to be her daughter, and another by the 
old lady to the effect that it is the man who is queer, believing that her 
daughter is his second wife, whereas he has never had but one. The 
natives are, of course, in a frenzy of curiosity, and delve into the past of the 
strange trio, but with no result, as they are the sole survivors of an earth- 
quake in the town whence they have come. At the end the wife appears, 
and makes the mystery for ever insoluble by declaring herself to be both 
the woman’s daughter and the man’s second wife. 

Undoubtedly Signor Pirandello proves his point, that you never can be 
certain of anything, and in so doing he contrives a fairly amusing play, 
but one inferior in all essential respects to the other two. It is hard and 
logical, with the futile logic of a specially arranged case. The eerie suggestion 
of the fantastic Six Characters and the luminous cloudiness of Henry IV’s 
personality are altogether missing. The protagonist, if there be any, is a 
third-rate philosopher whose chief claim to intellectual consideration is his 
insistence that one never knows what is true anyway, and who, as each act 
concludes on a note of deepening uncertainty, cackles : “ And there you 
have the truth! Hah! hah! hah! hah! hah! hah! hah!” 

Naked has less of what we consider typical of Pirandello, but it possesses 
dramatic merit, nevertheless, though of a more obvious kind. It is the 
story of a girl, Eisilia Drei, who has tried to poison herself because of the 


- complicated nature and distressing results of her relations with two men, 


is saved, and through the publicity given her, has them both brought back 


— to her to rend her again between them. In her effort to clothe the nakedness 


x 


of her pitiful story and make herself an object of sympathy rather than of 


_ shame, she has told several lies to the newspaper men, and these lies 
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complicate dreadfully, and in the end fatally, her chance of retrieving 
herself, and she commits suicide. Naked is scarcely a masterpiece, but it is 
interesting, as is The Pleasure of Honesty, in showing Pirandello’s ability 
to handle ordinary dramatic material. 

The Pleasure of Honesty recounts the result of the effort of a noble Italian 
family to conceal an affaire de coeur between a young woman and a man 
who is already married. The device is the familiar one of engaging a 
derelict gentleman to wed the distressed heroine. The man chosen in this 
instance is a ruined gambler of good family who has skated along the thin 
edge of turpitude ; he is at the same time, being a Pirandello hero, by 
way of being a philosopher, and his entrance is prefaced by one of his com- 
ments on a Cartesian remark on dreams. The complications that ensue 
are the result of this man’s effort to put into practice a strictly logical code 
of honesty, to which he had subscribed on undertaking his contract to 
marry the girl. He makes a great deal of money, arouses the jealousy of 
her lover, and is placed, knowingly, in a position where a serious charge 
of embezzlement of company funds can be laid against him. ‘The situation 
is a very old one, but nevertheless very dear to our Italian playwright- 
philosopher’s heart, because it offers him a fertile field for discussion of the 
strict results of the enforcement of a logical code. There is something 
slightly ludicrous in the development of so ancient and so naive a situation, 
yet I cannot help feeling that here too the author has fully realised the 
possibilities of his situation, and produced the thrills requisite to/a popular 
play. But that, it must be again insisted, is the Pirandello trick; to 
amuse people while making them think that they are thinking. 

That these plays will live is, I should say, extremely doubtful. They are, 
after all, even the best of them, merely variations upon a slender theme, 
and the emotion they evoke is pleased surprise at their cleverness rather 
than emotional response to their depth. As I have said, there are exceptions, 
occasions when the puzzle assumes tragic force, when it weighs upon his 
characters, and is like a major problem of life rather than an exercise‘to be 
worked out by students on a blackboard. But these occasions are very 
rare, and for the rest he seems only a good playwright with a formula 
which has caught the public fancy. There have been attempts, I know, to 
rank him with the great philosophers of his craft, and even with the great 
humourists. If an obvious sort of irony, based on our well-knowninability 
to distinguish between what is and what seems, is humorous, then 
Sica may be of this chosen group ; but I doubt it. His occasional 

S into wit are very bad indeed; the bit in the Six Characters where 
the manager says : 


Is it my fault if France won’t send us any more good di d 
duced to putting on Pirandello’s works sie sae miata mee tee 
the author plays the fool with us all? e nobody understands anything and 


is as disastrous as Mr. Shaw at his very worst ; onl Mr. Shaw’s wi } 
: . Shaw’s wit often 
does come off amazingly well. Pirandello will peels make us laugh, for 
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laughter would dissolve the thin veil between appearance and reality, and 
show us that it exists only when we are gloomy. What philosopher ever 
paused to philosophise away his gladness ? 

The translations of the plays in the present edition are regrettably 
inadequate, and it is to be hoped that they will be done again. In some 
cases the meaning is actually distorted, while very frequently the crisp, 
effective language of the original is rendered in’ Americanisms which 
must be as painful to Americans as to English people. 
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MISS CLARE LEIGHTON’S 
WOODCUTS 


By H. BELLOC 


ISS CLARE LEIGHTON has recovered—after all these 
years—the great tradition of the English woodcut. 
I have just seen a dozen specimens of her work, and I was 
led on to see them by a chance accident. I was reading a 
paper in which I desired to discover some grain of truth, and opening it 
at random, I saw something in black and white which at once arrested 
the eye. It was a drawing of a cattle market, and everything about it was 
good : exceedingly good. 

There are three things to be said about drawing, modelling, painting, 
and the rest of that kind of thing. First, it is mimetic : you cannot get 
away from the memories in your blood. Man from the beginning drew 
things and modelled things and painted things in order to fix something 
which otherwise would not have been fixed, and all art of the painting, 
drawing and modelling kind which is not mimetic—t.e., which is not an 
honest attempt to reproduce a thing seen, is false, and in that degree, bad. 

Next, art of this kind is valuable by exactitude. 

Napoleon Bonaparte (if you will excuse a quotation from a foreigner) 
said that action was only of value through its detail. So one might say 
that drawing, painting and modelling are of value only through exactitude. 
Of the many cross categories that one could cut through the field of such 
art, this is one of the essential cross categories. Art must be imitative 
of reality : but also the artist must be able to draw the line, mould the form, 
or apply the colour, which he desires to draw, mould, or apply. It is no 
good wishing to realise the thing in the mind. The test is whether you 
can or cannot realise it externally. Unless you can do that, with all the 
inspiration in the world, you are a bad artist. 

But the third thing is this: It is no good reproducing a base moment, 
or a base emotion, and fixing that. Not only is it no good, it is bad. That 
is a truth which the modern world has forgotten. But it has not forgotten 
it for long : for the modern world will not last long. The word “ noble ” 
in this connection does not mean something exalted or superfine ; it 
means something in the grand process of being. Art is ignoble when it is 
perverse, and even when it is silly ; and it is ignoble when it is meaningless. 
It is noble when it sustains the right life of mankind : when, upon leaving 
it, we feel ourselves well fed. It is ignoble when we feel ourselves merely 
disturbed, however violently disturbed. 

Now in these new woodcuts (which have come upon me like a draught of 
good cold water on a hot day in the hills and which are unique amid the 
rubbish of our time), I for my part find all these three qualities. I find that 
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the things I know, the realities of a moment, have been fixed. I find that 
the hand which drew or cut the line was sure. It is an inexplicable process. 
that whereby somehow, through the eye and the hand, an unseen co- 
ordinating power underlying all our being, a line imagined is created into 
the real world. If I were not afraid of seeming affected, I should say that 
creative power in verse as in drawing, was an adumbration of what the 
Greeks called (and what our religion calls) the Logos : creative expression. 
Anyhow, that is the artist : to bring into external reality the idea. In the 
case of human beings who draw, the point is, whether they can get down on 
the paper or on the wood, or what not, the line which they meant to get 
down. No one has ever done it absolutely, but there are a few who get so 
close to it that the eye cannot measure the margin of error. This lady is 
one. The mass of people who draw make Magpies, Outers, or hit the turf 
behind the Butts. They do what the French gunners call ‘firing into 
universal nature.”’ 

But it is still true that the best of this work, as of any other good work 
in the great tradition of English wood-cutting, is its nobility. It is sane. 
It is in the proper heart of things. It is in the first, the third, the fifth and 
the octave. It rings true ; not only to what it represents, but to the kind 
of life we have to lead during our little passage through the daylight. 
It does good. 

Perhaps I may end by saying that it is less affected by that terrible 
disease of the modern artist, the fear of what other artists will think, than 
any recent work I have seen; and to this I would add that it seems 
unaffected also by a second, lesser, but more disgusting disease, the desire 
to rouse emotion somehow, anyhow, even by a mad breach with tradition. 

I cannot say more ; but, on the other hand, I will not say less. 
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THREE WOODCUTS 


By CLARE LEIGHTON 


THE MALTHOUSE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HAZLITT AND JEFFREY: A NEW LETTER 


(To the Editor of Tur Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—By the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. Fraser Harris, of Dane Hill, Sussex, I am 
sJenabled to add another to the Hazlitt letters which have made their first appearance 
in your columns.* [I have the letter before me, and transcribe it here : 


HAZLITT to JEFFREY. 
Postm ‘ 

Dear Sir, ( ark March 4, 1817) 

I propose next week with your approbation to commence an article (taking Bihle or 
some other work, as a text) on the principles of modern philosophy. It will run above 
two sheets of original matter, and will contain a view (I believe somewhat novel) of most 
of the disputed topics in metaphysics, such as the nature of an Idea, abstraction, 
association, language, self-interest, the love of pleasure, of truth, &c. I hope, if you 
approve of it, it will be no discredit to the Review ; at least no greater than what I have 
been already guilty of —I would also be happy to bring down the account of novels 
& romances to the present time in the following number, if you have no objection. 
Perhaps Mr. Godwin’s new novel would be a good opportunity. If you let me know at 
your convenience whether the article on philosophical opinions would be acceptable, 
& when it would be necessary to have it ready, I would attend punctually to your 
wishes. I remain, Dear Sir, your obliged & very faithful servant, 

W. HAZLITT. 

P.S. The volumes of the Round Table are out. Would you accept of a copy in my 
name from Mr. Constable ?>—If you see Mr. Napier, might I request you to tell him 
that I received his letter enclosing £15. & should have answered it long ago, but that I 
have been so ill as to be unable to do almost any thing. What do you think of Wat Tyler 
for a flying article >—W.H. 

(Addressed) 

Francis Jeffrey, Esq 

Edinburgh. 

While two letters from Jeffrey to Hazlitt have been printed, this is the first from Hazlitt 
to Jeffrey to see the light. We owe its preservation to the circumstance that Mrs. Fraser © 
Harris is a collateral descendant of Jeffrey, and she inherited the letter from her great- 
uncle, John Hunter, Jeffrey’s successor in the occupancy of Craigcrook. 

_A few words of commentary may be of interest to some of your readers. A letter of a 
week later (March 13), to Macvey Napier, editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica supple- 
ment to which Hazlitt was contributing at this date, is the only other one which we possess 
for this year. Hazlitt there says: ‘‘ I conceive that nobody has been to blame in this 
business but myself. In fact, I have been very ill all the winter, & have had more to do 
than I could have got through properly, if I had been well.” If it were not for these two 
letters, we should not suppose for ourselves that Hazlitt had been ill. His dramatic 
criticism for the Examiner had been regular, his political activity in the same journal at 
its height, and, in addition, he had recently completed his Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays for publication in the following month. Nevertheless, when Hazlitt pleads illness 
as an excuse for delay in fulfilling his professional obligations, we may be certain that he 
had been ill ; and the reader of the many Political Essays which date from this winter and 
spring, who is occasionally shocked by their acerbity, will do well to bear the fact in mind. 
Shortly after writing these letters he became dramatic critic to the Times, from which 
position he was forced to retire at the end of the year “ by want of health and leisure.” 


* See THE LoNDON Mercury, March, 1923, and May, 1924. 
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Knowing Jeffrey as we do, his kindness as editor and his blindness, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that none of the articles proposed by Hazlitt made its appearance in the 
Edinburgh Review. His famous one on “‘ Standard Novels and Romances (the germ of 
the later English Comic Writers) had appeared in the review for February, 1815 ; and 
Jeffrey need not have been afraid that Godwin’s new novel, Mandeville, would have figured 
too largely in its successor, if he had looked back and refreshed his memory of the part 
played by Miss Burney’s Wanderer in the earlier article, of which it was the ostensible 
subject. However, he evidently was so afraid, for as late as October of this year we find 
him still engaged in keeping the calamity to his pages at arm’s length. In a letter to Godwin 
which has survived, he says: “I know nothing whatever of any arrangement for com- 
mitting your work, which I am very impatient to see, either into the hands of Mr. Hazlitt 
or Sir James Mackintosh, and as it is generally my office to offer or propose these tasks to 
my several contributors, I rather imagine it will be left to me to undertake the determina- 
tion in this case also.” Hazlitt’s proposal to make the Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne 
of Johann Gottlieb Biihle (Paris, translated A. J. L. Jourdan, 6 vols., 1816) the peg on 
which to hang a disquisition on his favourite metaphysical themes, similarly came to 
nothing. He was to have other setbacks of this nature, and in his essay On the Causes of 
Popular Opinion (1828) he allows himself one complaint : ‘‘ When I wished to unburthen 
my mind in the Edinburgh by an article on English (not Scotch) metaphysics, J[effrey], 
who echoes this florid charge, said he preferred what I wrote for effect, and was afraid 
of its being thought heavy—by the side of Macculloch!” Southey’s Wat Tyler was 
reviewed by Jeffrey himself, Hazlitt’s only contribution in this year being his review of the 
Biographia Literaria in August.—Yours, etc. P. P. Howe. 


ALEXANDER SMITH 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MeERcuRY) 


IR,—I read Mr. Herbert B. Grimsditch’s article on Alexander Smith in your July 
issue with interest and pleasure. Mr. Grimsditch says that no detailed account of 
Smith’s early years exist, but he does not mention The Early Years of Alexander Smith, 
by the Rev. T. Brisbane, a record by one of the poet’s earliest friends. The book was pub- 
lished by Hodder & Stoughton in 1869, and contains much that is of interest about Smith’s 
early years and his first attempts in poetry. Brisbane was the poet’s companion upon two 
of the Highland journeys, and a fellow-member of the “‘ Addisonian Society ” in Glasgow. 
Gilfillan hailed the new poet—ecstatically as was his habit—in Hogg’s Instructor as 
well as in the Eclectic and the Critic. In Hogg’s he selected for special commendation the 
following characteristic lines— 
The sun is dying like a cloven king 
In his own blood : the while the distant moon, 
Like a pale prophetess, whom he has wronged, 
Leans eager forward, with most hungry eyes, 
Watching him bleed to death, and, as he faints, 
She brightens and dilates ; revenge complete, 
She walks in lonely triumph through the night. 
There are several suggestions of acute self-criticism in Smith’s work : 
Poet he was not in the larger sense ; 
He could write pearls, but he could never write 
A Poem round and perfect asa star, 
he says of the hero of the Life Drama. And in a sonnet we have this : 
The chiefest woe in this ;—when all alone 
And strong as life a soul’s great currents run 
Poesyward, like rivers to the sea 
And never reach’t. Critic, let that soul moan 
In its own hell, without a kick from thee. 
Kind Death, kiss gently, ease this weary one. 
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Of the turning, as the years went on, from poetry to prose, an explanation may be found in 
these fine lines : 

An unseen god, whose voice is heard but once 

In youth’s green valleys, ever dead and mute 

*Mong manhood’s iron hills. 

Alexander Smith caught the accents rather more often than his critics have given him 
credit for. Mr. Grimsditch does not quote the Glasgow poem in which there are indica- 
tions that Smith was developing along his own lines. 

Draw thy fierce streams of blinding ore, 
Smite on a thousand anvils, roar 
Down to the harbour bars ; 
Smoulder in smoky sunset, flare 
On rainy nights, while street and square 
Lie empty to the stars. 
From terrace proud to alley base 
I know thee as my mother’s face. 
This was a new note.—Yours, etc. E. Morcan HuMPpHREYs. 
Maes Hendre, Carnarvon. 


A SHELLEY PORTRAIT 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—I have in my possession a portrait of Shelley, apparently taken between the ages 

of 12 and 14. It is engraved by Stoddart, and bears the inscription: “‘ Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, from a drawing by the Duke de Montpensier.” From the very few books of 
reference accessible to me here, I have not been able to discover any connection between 
the poet and the second son of Philippe Egalité. Unfortunately the diary of the captivity 
of the Orleans princes, published by Monsieur Lenétre, ends with their departure for 
America, and there is only a passing reference to the Duke’s stay in London from 1800 to 
his death there eight years later. Both Monsieur Lenétre and Madame de Boigne men- 
tion the Duke’s skill as an artist ; “‘ je dessinais ” is almost an daily entry in the diary. 
The drawing is a charming portrait of a boy’s head and shoulders, and from the strong 
likeness it bears to the later ones of Shelley, must have been done by a good artist. 

It would be interesting to know how the pupil of Madame de Genlis, that indefatigable 
collector of strange children, became acquainted with the most unusual of them all.— 
Yours, etc. M. S. SaYNe. 

R. Sant’ Anna 4 Lapa, 7, Lisbon. ; 


& 


THE BYRON INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL FUND 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcURY) 


IR,—Byron has been celebrated and honoured in various parts of the world on the 

occasion of the anniversary of his death, but at the place of his burial the great poet 
still lacks a memorial. Here is an anomaly which must cease. This man was something 
more than a poet ; to those who have a clear understanding of all that was meant by his 
life, his deeds, his words, the appearance of Byron on earth is one of the great events, not 
merely of literature, but of the history of the world. Sung into fame in a day, lionised in 
London, then ostracised and driven into exile, less on account of real faults than on the 
motive of his great virtues ; the inspirer of Europe during a period of his storm-tossed 
life, Byron, though diversely appreciated at various times according to the taste of the 
day, now stands out more clearly in perspective a hundred years after his death. 

If universality of appeal be a great criterion, who in literature can take a higher place 
than Byron? No one has been so plastic in his appreciation of other nations, with that 
deep understanding that arises in part from the poet’s quality of sympathy. In France 
Byron has seized the French style ; no one so well as he has caught the meaning of their 
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esprit. In Spain he appears as a Spaniard to the manner born ; in Turkey he knows the 
Turk. He was more than a Greek ; he breathed a new soul into Greece, and became the 
champion of Greek liberty, and the martyr of the great Hellenic cause. And yet in all this 
he has retained the quality of the land of his birth, as shown especially in his Don juan 
in the graphic touches of English country life. 5 

His product as a poet was great, and, if we concentrate our attention on what the ortho- 
dox critics have approved, the whole output was wonderful in scope and power, and even 
in passages that have become hackneyed, the electric touch remains. Yet his literary 
accomplishment was but a part, and not the essential, of his genius. We must endeavour 
to see the man whole, and in his own spirit. In his great work, The Cosmos, von Humbolt, 
tracing out the determining factors of destiny, devotes a brief space to literature in its 
influence on the evolution of man ; and in this rapid survey the figure of Byron stands out 
in its true significance. His Manfred and his Cain are not mere efforts of literary skill ; 
they present to the world the deepest of all ethical problems, the relation of the mortal to 
the Universe, the demand for a guide in the working out of his destiny. Finally, in Don 
Juan we have a poem which, however remote in mode and style, has affinities with the 
Book of Job, with Paradise Lost, and with Sartor Resartus, but which stands also unique 
and incomparable in the brilliant play of intellect, in humour and in wit, in courage of which 
the gaiety masks the heroism, in deep discourses of life, and finally in the sense, beneath 
the liveliness of style, of the quest of the main strong motives that determine human fate. 

In the field of politics, contrary to his material interests, but moved by reason and by 
his generous impulses, Byron fought on the side of liberty ; the names of Ireland, of 
Venice, and of Greece attest it. 

He has been blamed for serious transgressions, and with the handicap of his heredity 
and the forms of his education, it would have been miraculous had he escaped deep faults ; 
but we must measure the good with the bad, and regard him with something of that 
sympathy which he so generously accorded to others, and with closer knowledge ; while 
becoming more intimately human, he seems to rise greater than ever in our minds. 

To those who appreciate his work, therefore, we appeal for funds to give some visible 
form to our admiration, and we appeal not only to his well-wishers in England, but to 
those in every country of the world whom his poetry has delighted and whom his high 
example has thrilled. 

A Memorial Committee has been formed, of which Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., is 
Chairman, The Rev. Canon Barber (of Hucknall Torkard, Notts., Byron’s burial place) 
and Mr. P. H. Towson (of Midland Bank, Eastwood, Notts.), Treasurers, and Mr. C. H. 
H. Mitchell (of 28, Ropewalk, Nottingham), Hon. Secretary. 

The Committee’s object is to raise funds from Byron’s admirers to provide a really 
permanent memorial in Hucknall Torkard Church. It is not proposed to spend an ex- 
travagant sum on this. The amount subscribed over and above a moderate sum willjbe 
devoted to the institution of Byron travelling scholarships. These, it is proposed, should be 
held by young men, irrespective of nationality, who desire to travel in pursuit of the 
humaner studies ; a competent body of foreign correspondence members is to be formed 
to decide on the claims of the candidates. 

This scheme, we believe, is one which must commend itself to everyone who is familiar 
with Byron’s thought in its deeper aspect. All travelling scholarships are commendable ; 
and it is surely as desirable for a young artist, man of letters, or literary scholar to famili- 
arize himself with the character and culture of foreign peoples as it is for the young 
scientist to have access to the laboratories of another nation. At no period of the world’s 
history was international understanding more vital than it is to-day ; and it would be a 
fitting thing were a considerable number of these scholarships, putting the Grand Tour 
within reach of those most fitted to benefit by it, to be established in the name of one who, 
whatever may be said against him, did always reach out to, and feel for, the common 
humanity which lies behind all the barriers of geographical race, and language.—Yours, etc. 


For the Memorial Committee, T.G. BarBeER, Joint Hon. Treasurer. 
C. H. H. Mircuext, Hon. Secretary. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


ROM Messrs. George Routledge & Sons I have received a copy of A 

Bibliography of the Works of H. G. Wells, 1893-1925, by Mr. Geoffrey H. 

Wells. Of this bibliography two hundred and twenty copies have been 

printed, of which two hundred are for sale at the price of 25s. each. 
I feel somewhat at a loss in reviewing this bibliography, for circumstances force me to 
write these notes away from all books of reference, and with hardly any means of 
checking Mr. Geoffrey Wells’s accuracy. One or two Wells first editions, however, 
-I have been able to lay my hands on, and of these the descriptions in this bibliography 
are very full and quite correct. Their method, too, is unexceptionable. The only 
points I have been able to detect are so minute, that it will take a most microscopically 
minded bibliographer to make them of any importance—the first is none other than 
that in my copy of In the Fourth Year (1918) there is no comma after the word 
“* Limited ”’ in the printer’s imprint on p. [iii] ; and the second is that in my copy of 
the first edition of The History of Mr. Polly (1910) the word Peres in the title-page has 
grave accent. But these things brew very small beer, and it is only fair to our 
bibliographer to mention that, had I not been very short of “‘ copy ” this month, I 
should never have mentioned them—moreover let me confess that whenever I have 
myself tried to compile a bibliography I have (invariably, I think) committed far 
-worse inaccuracies—if, indeed, these trifles are inaccuracies and not merely un-noted 
differences. Bibliography is such an exact science that it may be accepted as an axiom 
that no bibliography is ever perfect, and that the true standard by which a book of 
this kind should be judged is not its perfection but the unimportance of its imper- 
fections. Judged thus I fancy that Mr. Geoffrey H. Wells’s book must be given a 
very high place. As to the notes which he gives about each book—and Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ bibliography contains eighty-nine items, besides contributions to volumes of 
composite authorship and prefaces, introductions and the like—there are only two 
pieces of information which I rather wish that the compiler had added. The first of 
these is the exact date of publication of each book (and not merely the year), and the 
second is the number of copies of which each first edition consisted. ‘These two items 
of information are often of some importance to students and—in the case of living 
authors—it is usually possible to record them. However, this is perhaps carrying 
our demands too far, and Mr. Geoffrey Wells certainly appears to have done his job 
‘very competently. 


R. GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, librarian of the Harry Elkins Widener 

Collection at Harvard, has been kind enough to send mea copy of his pamphlet 
on The Eliot Indian Tracts. This is a reprint, with additions, of an essay which 
appeared in Bibliographical Essays, A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames, a bibliographical 
miscellany which was recently reviewed in these notes. Mr. Winship’s paper gives 
much interesting information as to the cost of printing of the eleven tracts of the 
series known by the general name of the Eliot Indian Tracts. ‘This information he 
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has drawn from the record book of the Corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England. Particularly entertaining is the account of the means—the “ modern 
business methods ”—employed by the printer John Macock in 1660 to make up his 
bill to the highest possible figure. There has always been, for me, a peculiar flavour 
of romance about the attempts of Eliot and others to Christianise the Indians, and 
in the ideals of some of the best of the colonists and missionaries ; I hope therefore 
that Mr. Winship (and the editor) will forgive it me that the rest of my review of this 
pamphlet has developed into the following jingling verses :— 


John Eliot knew that praise and prayer 
Are mightier than the sword, 
And he preached to the Indians 
Of the glory of the Lord ; 
John Eliot’s soul exulted 
As he bore the Word that Saves 
To the Massachusetts Indians 
Those fierce and painted Braves. 
But where ts the Indian 
With the feathers on his brow ? 
Where is the Indian 
In Massachusetts now ? 


The Apostle of the Indians 
Was a brave and righteous man, 
He did not flinch nor turn aside 
From tasks that he began ; 
Full many a savage soul with prayer 
And preaching did he storm, 
And as the Lord commanded him 
So did he perform. 
But where are the Indians 
Whose light John Eliot was ? 
Where are the Indians 
In the Streets of Cambridge, Mass ? 


Ah! never say that Eliot waged 
A lost and futile strife ; 
For he left the world the richer 
By one brave and godly life. 
And still roam the Indian chiefs 
With their free and feathered hosts 
Through the towns of Massachusetts 
—Though they roam there as ghosts. 
Still roam the Indians 
As Ehot saw them then, 
Still roam the Indians 
In the fancies of men. 


rae that it is, I presume, time for me to return to bibliography and to record 
the exhibition of a loan collection of books and manuscripts by or relating to 
Samuel Johnson. This exhibition was held during the month of July, by the Oxford 
University Press at Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C.4. The books and manu- 
scripts exhibited were drawn chiefly from the libraries of Messrs. R. W. Chapman, 
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Clement Shorter and T. J. Wise, and included most of Johnson’s own first editions, 
first editions of the most important bibliographical works (“ Boswell ” among them, 
of course), and some non-Johnsonian books by Boswell. In the last class was perhaps 
the rarest book of the exhibition, one of Boswell’s early quarto poems from the 
library of Mr. Birrell. Altogether the exhibition was a most pleasant one, both for 
the lover of Johnson’s writings, and for the admirer of the dignified and beautiful 
forms in which so many books were produced in the eighteenth century. 


HE fourth part of volume 21 of Book Auction Records has reached me from 

Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, of 39, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. It 
contains the index for the season 1923-24, besides some three thousand and more 
records of books sold during July of last year in London and Edinburgh. One page 
which particularly interests me is that recording the sales of various Goldsmith first 
editions, some of which fetched remarkable prices. 


HE May number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library contains the 
pha part of a catalogue, compiled by Dr. Frank Weitenkampf, of the Eno Collec- 
tion of New York City Views, recently acquired by the Library. Some of the prints 
are reproduced, including a very beautiful lithograph, by J. B. Kidd, of St. Mark’s 
Church, New York. There is also an account of the Robinson Locke Dramatic 
Collection which is at present being exhibited in the Central building of this Library. 


HE last number (the first of volume six) of The Library opens with a long article, 

by Mr. James P. R. Lyell, entitled Notes on Early Book-IIllustration in Spain. 
This article is freely illustrated, and some of the wood engravings reproduced are 
extraordinarily fine. A list of The Writings of Charles Sayle is given and extends to 
sixty-five items—many of them, of course, very small things—reprinted articles, 
leaflets and the like. 1 knew Sayle fairly well, but I had no idea he had written so 
much. Other articles are The Spanish Tragedy—A Leading Case ? by Dr. W. W. Greg, 
and Anthony Munday’s Romances of Chivalry, by Mr. Gerald R. Hayes. A set of 
initial letters, for use in The Library, has been designed by Mr. A. E. Milner. These 
appear to me to show a very happy balance between mere ornament and sheer 
utility—the designs are pleasant in themselves and do not obscure the letters which 


they ornament. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ATALOGUE Number 46, issued by Messrs. P. J. & A. E. Dobell from 8, 

Bruton Street, W.1, is devoted to Historical Manuscripts and Letters of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Some attractive things are included. There is, 
for example, a series of the original bills rendered by the keepers of the Gatehouse 
Prison, Westminster, from 1596 to 1606, for the feeding, etc., of the prisoners. In all 
there are nineteen bills, written in twenty folio sheets. Each sheet is signed by 
several Lords of the Privy Council, among whom are many well-known names. The 
most interesting thing about these papers is that in 1604 a certain Christopher 
Marlowe, described as “‘ alias Mathews ” and “a seminary priest,” was a prisoner. 
This shows that there were two Christopher Marlowes, and on June 23rd Dr. Israel 
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Gollancz wrote a letter to The Times, in which he commented on this fact, and sugges- 
ted that Dr. Hotson, in his recent important book in the death of Marlowe the 
dramatist, had been led into some confusion, and that the Christopher Marlowe, 
or Morley, to aid whom to get his degree at Cambridge the Privy Council in 1587 had 
drawn up a certificate, was probably not the poet but this other Christopher Marlowe. 
For these important documents Messrs. Dobell ask £165. 


IBLIOGRAPHERS should see Catalogue Number 906 issued by Mr. James 

Tregaskis, of The Caxton Head, 66, Great Russell Street, W.C.1, for it is given 
up to “ books about books.’’ Many important bibliographical treatises are offered, 
including three of Mr. T. J. Wise’s bibliographism (which are so hard to come by 
in the book-market), the Borrow (£3 5s.), the Swinburne (£9 5s.), and the Shelley (£4,) 
Another standard modern book of reference is Messrs. Ralph Strauss and R. K. 
Dent’s fohn Baskerville (£5 15s.). Among older works I notice a copy of the earlier 
(1719) issue of Giles Jacob’s Poetical Register—a book that is invaluable to the student 
—for £3 5s. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


BSW 


Open capitals designed by Percy Smith for The Fleuron 


THE FLEURON* 


HE new number of The Fleuron is, I think, the best that has yet appeared. 

It opens with an article on “‘ Script Types ” by Mr. Stanley Morison, in 

which he shows how the work of the writing-masters of the sixteenth, 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries continued to furnish models to the 
typefounders for scripts and “ scriptorials ”’ which still have a somewhat neglected 
place in their specimen books. The article is admirably illustrated with reproductions 
from writing-books, engraved books, and printed pages. Mr. Morison thinks that 
English typography would gain by the introduction of new script type; and promises 
in a later article to show examples of title and text pages set with ‘‘ roman, italic and 
some new scripts ”’ designed to accord with the rest of the composition. 

Mr. Frank Sidgwick writes of “‘ The Typographical Work of Percy Smith,” a 
calligrapher of distinction who understands well how his craft may serve the 
printer. The outline initials used for the first time in this number of The Fleuron 
were drawn by Mr. Smith. He has also done a series of printers’ flowers of excellent 
design and excellent for their purpose when used with restraint and economy ; 
but the very page on which Mr. Sidgwick shows them suggests how easily a 
compositor’s ingenuity in combining these flowers may get the better of his good taste. 


AUTHORS AND BOOK-DESIGNERS 


R. HOLBROOK JACKSON writes of the character imposed upon the 
printing of their own respective books by the Poet Laureate, Mr. George 
Moore, and Mr. Bernard Shaw. The interest taken by Dr. Bridges in the setting of 
his books dates back to the palmiest days of the Daniel Press, at which many of them 
were printed for the first time. In most of his books, notably in those printed by 
Dr. Daniel, his friend and neighbour, he has preferred a simple setting, free of orna- 
ment. But in The Yattendon Hymnal, 
a noble quarto printed at the Oxford University Press [in 1899], revealing thought, 
taste and imagination in detail and as a complete work, the line of flowers used in 
many of the pages “ serves no useful purpose and make for restlessness.” 


Mr. Jackson finds that “‘ there is nothing very original, or . . . very beautiful,” 
about Mr. George Moore’s books : 


typographically . . . they are not friendly : they keep the reader at a distance with the 
hauteur of their over-fine paper and self-conscious pomp. They are rather snobbish. 


* The Fleuron. A Journal of Typography. Edited by Oliver Simon. No. IV. 
One guinea. 


ra 
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«“G.B.S.” AND THE TYPOGRAPHY OF HIS BOOKS 


R. BERNARD SHAW, says Mr. Jackson, “ throws back to William Morris, 

to the pre-Kelmscott Morris” of 1892, when he “co-operated with the 
Chiswick Press in the printing of . . . The Roots of the Mountains.” Mr. Shaw isa 
“ Caslon-Old-Face-man-at-any-price,” who believes in the “solid black unruled 
page.” Though Mr. Jackson does not note it, the chief fault in his books is the small- 
ness of the type in which they are printed. It would be profane to suggest that Mr. 
Shaw himself will ever grow old, and in any case he need never read his own Plays ; 
but those of us whose sight is growing dim would find them pleasanter if they were 
printed in pica Caslon instead of long primer. Years ago Emery Walker pointed out 
to me that the Caslon face, beautiful and readable as it is in the larger faces, becomes 
over-thin and wiry in the sizes below pica; and for that reason he generally prefers 
for smaller sizes the small pica or long primer of one of the early “‘ Old-styles ” cut 
by Miller & Richard some fifty years since. Mr. Shaw’s “‘ respect for good printing 
is so real,’’ writes Mr. Jackson, ‘‘ that he confesses to having re-written a passage 
in proof when lines were ‘ so widely spaced as to make a grey band across the page.’ ”’ 
So Morris owned to having written the verses which are printed on the title-page of 
The House of the Wolfings to fill up the great white lower half of the page. Such 
devotion to good printing, adds Mr. Jackson, should earn Mr. Shaw the respect of 
all good typographers. 


MODERN GERMAN BOOK-PRINTING 


R. HANNA KIEL writes on ‘‘ Tendencies in German Book-Printing since 
1914.” He notes with complacency that 


Germany .. . applies herself with increasing exclusiveness to the typographical style 
of the classical time. 


He means, of course, the types and style which we associate with Bodoni and the 
Didots. Although Bodoni himself looked upon his work as a reversion to classical 
severity, the pretension reads oddly in the pages of The Fleuron. The examples show 
only too well the tendency to “ classicism”? which Dr. Kiel notes with so much 
satisfaction. The Drugulin Pliny shown in figure VIII is more Bodonian than 
Bodoni’s own work, and seems to lack the grazia which Bodoni sought and achieved. 
The best of the German specimens is a title-page in drawn capital letters printed at 
the Ernst Ludwig Press. 


EMERY WALKER AND BRUCE ROGERS 


N article on “ Emery Walker ” is my own tribute to the veteran who “ during a 
practical experience of well over fifty years has done more for the finest printing 
than any other man living.” Mr. Frederic Warde writes with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion and detailed knowledge ‘“‘ On the Work of Bruce Rogers.’”? He shows also the 
thistle and other marks which Mr. Rogers has designed for himself at various periods. 
The article ends with a list of the “ signed ” books issued by that versatile printer 


from 1895 down to date. It will be of abiding interest to the increasing number of 
collectors of Mr. Rogers’s work. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


THE PRISONERS OF WAR. By J. R. AckerLeEy. The Three Hundred Club. 
Court Theatre. 


THE SON OF HEAVEN. By Lyrron Srracuey. Scala Theatre. 


4 ae productions of the Three Hundred Club have naturally varied in quality ; 
it is producing solely the works of young dramatists. But there was no doubt 
about this one. It is the best play I have seen for a long time. It also happened to be 
magnificently produced and acted. 

The Prisoners of War, which has been published as a book by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, might more properly have been called The Interned. The scene is not a 
German prison camp but a hotel at Murren, facing the Jungfrau range, which is full 
of “ cases” released from Germany because of their physical condition. They are 
free to eat, drink, smoke ; free to dance ; free to get leave to go to Interlaken ; to 
write letters and see anybody who comes to see them. But they are all in an abnormal 
state, ill or convalescent, and neurasthenic, and the partial freedom which they 
possess only intensifies their consciousness of the measure of freedom which they do 
not possess. They cannot fight or work; and they cannot go home. Moreover, 
except for a stray official’s wife, a stray philanthropist, a stray adventurous widow, 
they see no women. 

The milieu is quite patently one that the author has known : and he paints it with 
astonishing verisimilitude. His “ realism” is so powerful—most “‘ realistic” plays 
are as much like life as the old-style melodrama—that he could have done with a 
minimum of plot. But plot and movement there is. He takes a group of five officers 
and shows, taking them at a critical period, their reaction to the conditions under 
which they live. The strain produces exaggerated loves and hates. Some break down 
under it. One, his crisis precipitated by news of the death of his wife, kills himself in 
the mountains. One, starved for affection and broken by incessant nervous irritation, 
goes mad and is left at the last hugging a plant. Even the nerves of a rough Canadian 
do not hold out ; and the most balanced of all, Telford, comes through only at the 
cost of perpetual self-control and an occasional abandonment to fantasy. One only 
seems not to suffer: a boy of nineteen, normally intelligent, normally stupid, 
normally good-looking, normally good company, rather abnormally selfish. And the 
tragedy of the plot—it is almost a sub-plot to the general flow of events in the group— 
is that it is on this disappointing youth that Conrad, the centre of them all, the most 
sensitive and the ablest, leans wholly for support. Even at the end a decent under- 
standing word from the boy would have saved Conrad : it was not spoken. 

Gloomy it sounds. You could scarcely expect a candid picture of such a life to be 


_ jolly. But it didn’t leave one depressed ; its faithfulness and fine feeling left one with 


something of that exaltation that the great tragedies leave. Mr. Frank Birch’s 
production was a miracle of unobtrusive ingenuity. Mr. George Hayes, as Conrad, 
acted splendidly, though he did not look quite the soldier he should have looked. 


and there were traces of the Shakespearean tradition in his intonation. Mr. Robert 
- Harris as the youth, and Mr. Keith-Johnston as Telford were as good as they could 
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be; and it will be long before one forgets what Mr. Barnard made of the few sen- 
tences that Adelby, a perfectly sketched character, had to speak. The women, 
Miss Leah Bateman and Miss Ault, were also perfect. The astonishing thing is that 
this play is the first play of a young writer: for it possesses just those qualities 
of technique and dramatic economy which novices, whatever their powers, cannot 
as a rule be hoped to display. 

Mr. Lytton Strachey’s play, generously “‘ released ” for a Women’s Charity, was 
acted at the Scala, two performances only, by a cast almost entirely composed of 
Cambridge graduates and undergraduates associated with the A.D.C. A vast audience 
was naturally attracted to the first performance. In his previous works Mr. Strachey 
has done what he attempted surpassingly well. It was inconceivable that he could 
have written anything which would prove uninteresting ; curiosity was excited by 
his first endeavour in a new medium ; and many people, no doubt, are so pleased by 
Mr. Strachey’s special kind of ironical witticisms, that they went in the sole hope and 
expectation of being delighted by casual irreverences. Few, I think, could have 
predicted with any degree of accuracy the kind of entertainment which they actually 
received. 

There were certain features about The Son of Heaven which might reasonably 
have been expected. The setting was comparatively modern, yet had the historical 
air: the biographer of Gordon and Florence Nightingale transported us to the 
Empress-Dowager’s Court at Pekin during the Boxer Period. Occasionally, too, those 
levities which are the Corinthian capitals to Mr. Strachey’s columns, put in an appear- 
ance. There were jokes about eunuchs and about Queen Victoria. The last episode 
of all, too (which unfortunately came late in the evening when the audience were too 
tired quite to take it in), had a rich Stracheyan flavour. All the main action was over ; 
the Court had fled ; the last official had disappeared with his last bag of money. Sud- 
denly, with a faint tinge of Mr. Shaw and The Young Visiters, but a stronger tincture 
of the familiar Mr. Strachey, representative ransackers broke in one by one and ran 
hurriedly across the scene, weapon aloft, eyes eagerly forward. There was one speci- 
men from each of the contingents that made up the Allied Force : a Frenchman, a 
German, etc., and finally, in brilliant scarlet and a white sun-helmet, a British soldier 
of twenty-five years ago, an object such as we most of us can remember, then taken 
for granted, now remote enough (I refer to his appearance) to be ridiculous and not 
remote enough to be romantic. It was a brilliantly conceived stage stroke and a stroke 
characteristic of Mr. Strachey. But such was not the general atmosphere of the play. 

It was described as a melodrama. To some extent it was. The historical materials : 
the clash of civilisations, the Boxer rising, the seige of the Legations, the incalculable 
old Dowager, the weak idealistic Emperor, Li-Hung Chang and Kang are all used but 
(to the annoyance of a Chinaman who wrote a charming letter to the following 
Sunday’s Observer) they are used with a dramatist’s license. The central plot pivoted 
around the person of the young Emperor and the activities of the reformer Kang. 
The Emperor, crushed by the Dowager, finds his only consolation in the maiden 
Ta-hé. Kang, returned from exile, finds this inconvenient ; he also finds the Com- 
mander of the garrison inconvenient. He terrifies Ta-hé by pretended magic ;_ 
induces the girl, heart-broken, to spend the night with the Commander (enjoining 
her to say nothing to the Emperor, whom she supposes to be an accessory to the dis- 
gusting stratagem) ; and hopes to perfect his plans whilst the Commander is de- 
tained. At dawn it all comes out: the horror-stricken Emperor is apprised of his 
friend’s plot (Kang had thought one girl nothing as against the future of China); 
some babbled words of his send the distracted girl off to kill the Commander ; the 
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body is found ; the Dowager counter-strokes Kang and the Emperor, with the help 
of a returned Li-Hung Chang ; Ta-hé is thrown down a well, Kang dies from wounds, 
and the Empress, with the broken Emperor in tow, flies for a country retreat just 
before the Allies appear. 

‘There was nothing wrong with the material, whether real or invented. But in the 
handling of it Mr. Strachey fell between two stools. At moments the plot was being 
handled in the rattling melodramatic way, at moments we were approaching poetic, 
romantic, drama in which we are asked to believe, in a deeper sense. And yet, 
whenever, in the intercourse of the Emperor with Kang, or with Ta-hé, we reached 
the point of conviction and full sympathy, the illusion was suddenly destroyed by 
false handling. It was as though Mr. Strachey had reached a theoretical under- 
standing of what people would feel, and others would be moved at, in critical situa- 
tions, but was unable to clothe the bones of his ideas in suitable words which should 
sound as though they came straight from a heart in agony. One felt this all the time ; 
and notably at the great crisis when the young Emperor, overwhelmed by the world’s 
evil and his own powerlessness, fell in abandonment with his arms over his head and 
declaimed metaphorically with the concluding cry of ‘‘ More light.”” The words are 
usable ; Goethe used them on his deathbed ; yet here they rang false, they were 
literary, rhetorical, second-hand, essentially cold, imported from the outside. 

There were weaknesses of detail, too. The Dowager Empress’s successful dialogue 
with the Boxers who invaded her garden showed an appreciation of what stage methods 
are and must be ; but was carried too far to be swallowed. The Empress-Dowager, 
puzzling in life, was still more puzzling on the stage ; she should have been slightly 
simplified in order to get a dominant effect with her ; she would have “‘ come over ” 
better had Mr. Strachey, even without authority, made her quite definitely the 
intelligent and systematic defender of a thoroughly comprehended and loved old 
order of things. Kang’s character, though probably farther from life, was more 
effectively drawn. 

After all these reservations, there is still much to be said for the play. Mr. Strachey 
so far as I was able to observe, had ‘‘ a bad Press.”’ The critics said, or implied, that 
they were bored. I, quite frankly, was not bored. I was not touched or excited when 
I ought to have been, but I was at least always interested. And it appears to me that 
insufficient allowance has been made for the fact that the acting, though goodish for 
amateurs in a large theatre, was inadequate. Miss Gertrude Kingston as the Dowager 
was very good : vulgar, vivacious, bewildering, brave, and a woman with a touch of 
genius. Mr. Tomlin was an excellent Kang and Mr. Dennis Arundell did very well 
with the difficult part of the Emperor, who spent much of his time crouching in 
silence. The Chief Eunuch was also good; and I might particularise farther did I not 
wish to avoid invidious distinctions. But a cast of trained professionals, even a less 
intelligent cast, would have done more—and, I believe, much more—with the play. 
Mr. Strachey would be well advised to cut it a little ; but if he cuts it he ought to give 
us another chance of seeing it. He also ought to write another play ; but I suspect 
that he would do better to give his natural bent freer play and that, with his particular 
talents, ground more familiar to him would be better for him. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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MUSIC 


THREE BOOKS ON WAGNER 


T is impossible to take Wagner, the man, seriously. It is only when we can revel 

in the comedy of his superb selfishness and his childish erotics, of his supreme 

callousness to any comfort but his own and his sublime indifference to any ideals 

which he did not inspire, that we cease to be repelled by the posturing and mono- 
tony of it all. Everything about such a man is great, his arrogant demands, his 
histrionic poses, his bland cocksureness ; and these traits are not to be added to or 
taken away from the actual genius of him, but are a very part of it and to be delighted 
in alongside of it. With what a grace and with what a spaciousness he honours his 
friends with invitations to supply his wants ! He will read to them his librettos or his 
lucubrations, he will stay with them one month, two, three. They shall, if they 
like, lend him their money or their wife, build him a house or a theatre—it is only 
due to “‘ such a man as I ”—and the dividends, payable after his death (to them, or 
not, as the caprices of history may decide), shall be the gratitude of mankind for the 
artistic pleasures he will confer on it. “ I can get no remedy ” says Falstaff, “‘ against 
this consumption of the purse ; borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the 
disease is incurable.” ‘‘ Pour réparer le sang,” laughs Dorine, “‘ qu’avoit perdu 
madame [Tartuffe] But, a son déjeuner, quatre grands coups de vin.” “ Le pauvre 
homme !” sighs Orgon. “ Le pauvre homme,’ echoes Wagner, “ que moi!” His 
self-pity is a tremendous thing. It effaces from his mind all other pity. ‘Those only 
who can “ renounce ” (in his favour) or, if they are women, “‘ redeem ”’ (him) can 
at all understand him ; the rest he vituperates or ignores. 

That is, broad and large, the impression one gets from Mr. Ernest Newman’s 
Wagner as Man and Artist (A. A. Knopf, New York, $5), of which the second 
(American) edition has just appeared. It is written with forensic skill, and behind that 
is an unconscionable amount of spade work. Itis no less than a work of art. The argu- 
ment is drawn tight and there is no escape from it, and yet, through it all, in the very 
height of the comedy, we are never tempted to belittle the hero or to think meanly 
of the work he came into the world to do. We do not forget the sincere lollardry 
and eventual martyrdom of Sir John Oldcastle in the magnificent humours of Sir 
John Falstaff. 

There is, of course, a great deal more in the book than this, but as Mr. Newman’s 
Study of Wagner has been before the world for a quarter of a century, and the first 
edition of this book for ten years, there is nothing new to tell his many readers except 
that this edition is much more than a reprint, and that the expansion is concerned 
chiefly with the facts of Wagner’s life. It seemed well, for the moment, to lay the 
stress on the comedy of that life. As long as we may laugh, things cannot be very bad. 
German pruriency and French patriotic rancour may point them as they please, but 
the best possible antidote to all such stuff is publicity ; as soon as we know the facts — 
there is nothing left to suspect. When we look at them squarely, the conceit, the un- 
thriftiness and the tactlessness are not different from what countless examples in the 
musical world have already familiarised us with, they are only greater because Wagner 
was a greater man and artist. Geniuses—and most of us have known at least a minor 
genius, enough to get the feel of the thing—are not pleasant to live with. They have 
an uncomfortable way of ignoring our merits and riddling our defects with shafts of 
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irony, and of whiling away the time between these occupations with unapproachable 
moods and unbearable manners. Yet after they are gone from our neighbourhood or 
removed from this world we shall plume ourselves on their acquaintance. They 
had a wonderful way of getting to the facts behind the semblances, and we understood 
the result though we did not like the process. 

It is this process that seems to have weighed upon Mr. G. A. Hight in his Richard 
Wagner: a Critical Biography (Arrowsmith, 52s.6d.). He tells us in the second sentence 
of his Introduction that “ in the opinion of the author we already know more [of the 
facts of Wagner’s life] than is either needful or edifying.” But we need all the facts 
we can get, and it is not facts but ideas that edify (or refrain from edifying). He hopes 
that he regards him as ‘“‘ very emphatically a human being ” and bases that hope on 
“a study of his life extending over more than fifty years.”’ That takes us back to the 
year of the first Bayreuth festival, when the Wagneriana were beginning to accumulate, 
and the two hundred names in the bibliography suggest hard work ; yet we cannot 
help wondering if five well spent years might not have been as good as fifty laborious 
ones. For it is a defect in the book that the thing is not done with bold sweeps of the 
brush. Points have been so carefully weighed and deliberated upon that they begin 
to lose perspective, and there is in consequence no real picture of the man. If you 
paint all the leaves you do not paint the tree. It is too much like the second part of 
Faust : people come on the stage in their hundreds, and their collective unimportance 
blunts their individual incisiveness. We understand the purpose of this: the 
Schréder-Devrients and Tichatscheks and Tausigs are there to lead attention away 
from the Wesendoncks and Laussots and Cosimas, and the hero, qua man, is to be 
drawn as a man of many interests, not of two only, money and women. Well, we could 
agree if the first trio (and others they stand for) were full-blooded enough to get the 
best out of his hero, but they are supernumeraries, they hardly touch his life, and 
his life in consequence remains dim. But why are we to have a veil thrown over this 
second trio—not these particular women, but the fact that he worshipped woman as 
such ? Is it because Fra Lippo’s Prior has been whispering in Mr. Hight’s ear “ Paint 
the soul, never mind the legs and arms,” and because he does not know Fra Lippo’s 
answer—‘‘ Why can’t a painter lift each foot in turn, make his flesh liker and his soul 
more like, Both in their order?’ Mr. Hight’s view is that the unedifying parts of 
Wagner’s life should be put away out of sight. One of these is, in his opinion, the 
possibility that Wagner was an illegitimate son. He speaks of this as an “ infamous 
assertion.” Mr. Hight probably means that as the evidence is insufficient to settle 
the question either way it had better not even be mentioned as being a question at all. 
But then he should not have half raised it, still less have dismissed it with a mere 
argumentum ad hominem instead of meeting the real difficulties of the case. All he says 
is that Nietzsche (who first said that Wagner was the son of L. Geyer) shattered his 
intellect by the abuse of drugs, that his malice against Wagner knew no bounds, and 
that ‘‘it is easy for those who are familiar with his later writings and who know 
the moral effect of morphia to believe that he invented the theory out of sheer 
spite.” It may be easy, but it would be prejudice, not argument ; and meanwhile, 
though Mr. Hight does not mention it, the argument for Geyer being the father 
depends chiefly not on what Nietzsche, but on what Wagner himself wrote, and that 
must be weighed, not dismissed. The assertion was, indeed, “ infamous ’”’ in the 
mouths of those who, without proving it, merely repeated it in the hope of showing 
that the man who attacked Jews bitterly was himself a Jew, as well as pointless, now 
that it is known that the Geyers were not Jews at all. And to “ assert” it as a fact, 

as the Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians does, is uncritical. But impartial 
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efforts to arrive at the truth upon the available evidence deserve no such condemna- 
tion as Mr. Hight, by not making any such effort, seems to imply that they do. 

The value of his book is that it reminds us of what we have read elsewhere and 
informs us of what we have not had time to read. There is a representative summary 
of the theoretical writings, a useful index, and the year is given at the top of each page. 
The analyses of the various operas were worth giving, although they exist in a dozen 
different forms already, because they send us back to the operas themselves to see if 
Mr. Hight is right—which he usually is ; but they rather lack the perspicuous word 
and the illuminating criticism. 

He sees further into the music than the author of the Music-Drama of The Ring 
(Noel Douglas, 12s. 6d.) does. There are many small indications that Mr. Leroy 
speaks of music rather from the outside. Of the examples of lertmotifs given at the 
end about a third are incorrect, and the actual notation is shaped as an artist would 
like it to look rather than as would be suitable for quick reference ; there is a decidedly 
doubtful parallel drawn between the four operas and the four. movements of a sym- 
phony (p. 40), and a difficult parallel between Beethoven and Wagner (p. 43) ; it is 
also pointed out (p. 34) that the concealment of the orchestra (at the Coliseum) would 
require major structural alterations in order to obtain adequate tonality (!) These 
misconceptions are a pity, because one is inclined to agree with the author’s main 
thesis, that Wagnerian opera could be much improved if its direction were taken 
away from the musician and given to the actor ; and he could show this more conclus- 
ively if he understood the “‘ music-mind”’ better. This expression comes from 
Mr. Barbor’s introduction to the book, and he has several suggestions for getting rid 
not only of orchestra and conductor but of fat tenors from the line of sight, and for 
the use of film and wireless, which we should understand better if his English were a 
little clearer. Mr. Leroy’s own solution (p. 35) is that “ perhaps the three-dimensional 
and pan-chromatic kinema of the future, combined with synchronised reproduction 
and amplification of voice and orchestra, will resolve the technical difficulties ” in 
Wagner. Anything may happen in the future with super-film and megaphone, but at 
present musicians know too much about the effects of “‘ synchronisation ”’ to trust 
much to it ; and those of us who may then be alive, and are not called by duty to be 
present, will probably seek and find a previous engagement. 

Four illustrations are given by Mr. Paul Nash of scenes composed of lightly con- 
structed blocks. If we understand him rightly these blocks are on the principle of 
children’s “‘ Sunday bricks ” and when put together in one way they make twilight 
at the bottom of the Rhine, in another the Valkyrie’s home, in a third Siegfried’s 
forest and lastly the Hall of the Gibichungs. This is the Greek triangles over again. 
Much will depend on the lighting which we can supply and more on that imagination 
which the Elizabethans demanded. | 
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MANCHESTER, ASHBURN HALL, By Dr. Percy 
Worthington 


HIS is a group of buildings built for the women students of the Manchester 
University. The work was begun some years before the war in the grounds 
of an ample house of the early nineteenth century. The Great Hall, 
Library, Kitchens and a number of “ sets ” were added in the first years 
of peace. The buildings are good. The planning appears slick and the architectural 
display is restrained, comprehensive and distinguished. The buildings are of 
machine-made bricks which were given texture in the making. The roofs are covered 
with rather thin stone slates which are found on many old houses in the neighbour- 
hood. The whole indicates a mind which desires to recapture the acknowledged 
dignity and serenity of the secure civilisation of the eighteenth century. The group 
is among those which may be considered the best examples of modern architecture. 
It would be a poor tribute to Dr. Percy Worthington to suppose that his work does 
not suggest to us other forms and other ways of solving the problems he had before 
him. If we accept as best the materials he has chosen we can enjoy the skill with 
which they are used. It is seldom that the medium is strained. The art with which 
he raises above the roof the shafts which ventilate the students’ rooms, shows an effort 
to make beautiful a feature which by reason of its novelty may be expected to draw 
too much the attention of the observer. A simpler arrangement might be preferred, 
one which is perhaps less consciously ‘‘ precious.” 
The Great Hall, the library beneath, and the grand staircase that connects them are 
a tribute to the genius of our ancestors rather than evidence of a pride in our own 
generation. These pay an elegant compliment to the past, but there must be many 
who share my view that this architect is very well able to produce work which will 
show posterity that the learned, as well as the “‘ vulgar,” builder believes that the 
ways of our own day can be used to make beauty. 


DERBYSHIRE BRIDGES 


HE rivers Wye and Derwent in the county of Derbyshire are crossed by bridges 
Ve great beauty. Massive piers of coursed stone shaped with acute cut-waters rise 
from the bed of these rivers and carry square ribbed arches, either pointed or seg- 
mental. Ashford, Rowsley, Bakewell, Holme, Baslow and the single arch bridge of 
‘Chatsworth Park are of this type and are among the finest. Some were pack-horse 
bridges and have since been widened, some still remain as they were built with a ford 
beside the bridge ; one or two are to be widened again by the County Council. At 
Baslow, the old bridge, narrow and no longer convenient for modern traffic, is left 

for the pleasure of all who admire the evidence of old arts and ancient civilisation. 
Below it a new bridge now carries a wide road suitable for our day, and it is this new 


bridge that I wish to appraise here. 
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There is clear evidence that great pains have been devoted to its planning, in the 
hope that in its turn it will take its place honourably in a succession of noble works. 
The designer shows himself aware of his high duty, but it remains for a future genera- 
tion to judge his efforts. I desire here to offer the thoughts that this work brought to 
my mind. Economy demanded the use of concrete as the principal material, while 
custom indicated the use of stone for the facing. If form alone assured the beauty 
of a bridge, then this new bridge at Baslow would make a strong claim for our approval. 
But there are other qualities that go to make for wholesome beauty. 

The form of the old bridges is a response to the demands of the available 
materials—that of this new one to a deliberate and perhaps an extravagant revival 
of old appearance. Concrete may well be used in conjunction with stone, but the 
latter loses value when used to disguise the former. Concrete, if economy is to be 
respected, calls for lighter forms than does stone, but in this case academic design 
has been allowed to forbid this, its more natural use. The great width of the roadway 
might well be answered by the wider span from pier to pier across the water. 

A marked feature of all the old Derbyshire bridges is the bold cut-waters of 
hewn stone, rising to the parapet top, and these form recesses on the roadway for 
the enjoyment of foot travellers. 

In looking at the new Baslow Bridge, I felt that this feature might well have been 
used again, while concrete beams conforming more or less to a flattish arch-shape 
might have carried the level roadway from pier to pier and been left to view on either 
face of the bridge. The success of such work would depend very much on the nature 
of the concrete, which it is often well to leave without interference when board 
shuttering is removed. 
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A Suggestion for a New Concrete Bridge in Derbyshire 
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PUBLICATIONS 


MODERN SWEDISH ARCHITECTURE. By Autperc. Benn. £4 14s. 6d. 
SIR JOHN SOANE. ByH.J. Bernstinci. Ernest Benn, Ltd. tos. 6d. 


IRST in importance of these books is Modern Swedish Architecture. ‘This is 
Fx: which deserves everybody’s attention ; for does not good architecture concern 
us all ? It is not a mysterious science affecting our lives only indirectly, nor is it that 
kind of art which in the popular phrase is called “applied art”, that is, art that is 
treated as though it were a hobby for the rich or an amusement for the connoisseur. 
The book is of international interest, for the later and living Swedish architects come 
very near to finding architectural expression of the manners of to-day. ‘They are not 
of that school which depends on the sketch books and photographs of the historians 
of bricks and stones for the forms they employ. These are remembered and under- 
stood, and like the past of the human race itself influence the present, in fact form the 
soil from which the present actually springs. At times, however, there is evidence of 
self-conscious efforts to be original, to be very much in the modern vogue. This isa 
little tiresome. It appears that at such moments the Swedish architects indulge in the 
pleasure of intellectual design alone, forgetting that truly right art springs from 
what we know as intuition. But for the most part the mass of the work, 
even where this modishness is apparent is truly vigorous, fresh and inspiring. It is 
perhaps in being good of our age, rather than in merely looking so, that these new 
Swedish buildings are so attractive. 

It appears from the preface of the book that we must thank Mr. Yerbury that we 
have it at all. It seems that it was at his suggestion that the book was compiled and the 
photographs collected. Also we owe the preface to him. The book costs more than 
many works on architecture. But the volume of the contents, there are one hundred 
and fifty-two plates, many bearing the representation of two buildings, and the 
excellence of the production justify this. Besides these well chosen plates the book 
contains twenty-nine full pages wirtten by Mr. Ahlberg on the architects and their 
work. It is, then, in the interests of architecture that I hope it will have a large sale: 
indeed its merits and the value of the matter make me sure this will be the case. 

The book on Sir John Soane is published at the right time, for all the Bank of 
England except the Curtain Wall is being demolished. The architecture of Sir John — 
Soane is of that kind which is spoken of with respect by all, but only fully and sin- 
cerely valued by a few, and these few are epicures of the inner circle. With the common 
crowd I recognise in his work a strong individuality, a severe restraint, a close atten- 
tion to reality, and an almost coldly scientific and undemonstrative, though original, 
use of building methods, but still confess to little enthusiasm for it. 

The public knows his name, it accepts his work on hearsay but remains indifferent. 
His rather small following is composed of those who have given his work close study. 
The better this is known the more deeply is it found to be thought out. Mr. 
Bernstingl’s review of his life and work does not do him justice, though it makes an 
excellent introduction for those who desire to know him. The photographs which 
are given to illustrate this book are well chosen, and his admirers will be glad to be 
able to obtain in this form a collection of his best things. But future generations, his 
most characteristic work destroyed, may perhaps wonder how Soane held the position 
he has, for it is not from photographs that his work can best be understood. 


A. R. POWYS 
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VOICES OF THE STONES. By A. E. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
DONNA JUANA. By E:een Hewirr. Routledge. 5s. 
VARIA. By ELeanor M. Broucuam. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


MILTON’S POEMS. Vol. I. Edited by H. J. Grierson. Florence Press. 
Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 


= E.” has for many years given up to Irish agriculture what was meant for 
emankind, and his published verses have been very infrequent since his 

Collected Poems appeared. ‘The new volume is very small, but we must be thankful 
for what we get. The poems are blossoms from the old familiar tree ; there are no 
surprises either of form or substance ; but they are as genuine as the old and as well 
and naturally made. Any man acquainted long since with Mr. Russell’s work would 
know to whose voice he was listening did he hear : 

That blazing galleon the sun 

This dusky coracle I ride, 

Both under secret orders sail, 

And swim upon the self-same tide. 
or 

After the sower with the seed 

What mightier being strides behind, 

Who from a fiery hand strews out 

The elves of life upon the wind ? 


His steady conviction gives him steady vision, and he does not seem to have—at least 
he does not allow his poetry to betray—those moments of doubt and darkness which 
most men must experience at times of weakness or under the shock of catastrophe or 
triumphant evil. Yet his serene faith never touches smugness, nor does his preoccupa- 
tion with the unseen weaken the response of his human affections to the seen and 
known here. He is a very good poet: his work is monotonous, in the strict sense, 
and it is difficult to read a great deal of it together ; but any portion of it, read at any 
time, is a refreshment and an inspiration. 

Miss Hewitt’s book is her first: a ‘‘ novel in verse ” with both title and manner 
boldly modelled upon Byron. After a very sprightly preface or “ apology ” in which 
she is “‘ leaving it to my reader’s imagination whether my tongue is in my cheek or 
my heart in my mouth ”’ she proceeds to the history of her Juana, whose name is not 
to be taken in the sense of Les Fuanes. Juana is the daughter of a vicar’s poor widow, 
comes to stay with a friend, falls in love with the friend’s fiancé, hesitates over the 
prospect of riches and a lively life, and then : 

A lonely signpost gleams against the sky, 
One way “‘ To Live,” the other way ‘“‘ To Die.” 
She takes the other way. What does it mean ? 


Mother and misery and margarine, 
Whist-drives and wool, church, chickens and chit-chat ; 
To sum it—this year’s heart-ache, last year’s hat. 


Happily “‘ the authoress makes no promise that Juana’s story will not be continued.” 
I certainly hope that it will be continued. It isn’t so much for the story itself : though 
Miss Hewitt is good both with characters and situation. It is that the delights by the 
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way are so numerous. The versification, at its best, is very good ; the rhyming as 
impudent as many of the sallies ; extravaganza is mixed up with sound sense, 
cynicism with tenderness, social satire with admirable description of landscape : and 
the whole is made one by a forceful personality and a notable gift for epigrammatic 
statement. After a serious excursion into eloquence she breaks off with 
I renounce 

Distinction in the matter understand ; 

My only grumble on the other hand 

Is that I never feel, as many do, 

These thoughts without some others just as true 

But not so dignified. 


She refers, thus, to the First Cause as that which ‘‘ made each thing from péche to 
Melba.” An uncle recommending silver-lined clouds, Juana prefers gilt-edged 
securities ; a complacent religious lady is described as one who 


pined for Paradise, though on the whole 
She seemed to hope a “‘ few more years ” would roll. 


Miss Hewitt’s book has defects of occasional obscurity and over-much diffuseness ; 
but it is extraordinarily amusing and shows no small poetic power. 

Miss Brougham, who has followed up Corn from Olde Fieldes with a second an- 
thology, has no system but a very happy faculty. ‘This book is even more miscellaneous 
than the other. Verse, prose, old and new, sacred, secular and amorous, epitaphs, 
inscriptions, bits out of private letters and diaries : a thousand oddments are here 
run together higgledy-piggledy. The word “‘ anthology ” sounds too formal. It is 
really a lady’s “‘ album,” and Miss Brougham herself tells us that it was the diversion 
of a wet summer. Everything she liked went down: now it was a passage from 
Ecclesiastes and now something that a much younger Sir Ronald Storrs wrote about 
the Parthenon. It is the kind of book which should be left about in bedrooms, and it 
will be prey for many future compilers. So long as this does not mean wishing for 
another wet summer I hope she will follow the two books by a third. 

No books as beautiful as the Florence Press books are produced so cheaply, and 
the first volume of the Milton makes one wonder again how Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
manage it. This is a real edition and not a mere reprint. ‘The most interesting thing 
about it is that Professor Grierson has, as exactly as he can, arranged all Milton’s 
poems (Paradise Lost is relegated to a second volume), whether in English, Greek, 
Latin or Italian, in the order of their composition. The development and the wither- 
ing of various tendencies in him are thus made clear ; it is also “‘ not unimportant 
to realise how much Latin verse Milton had written before he composed any consider- 
able poem in English.” Professor Grierson’s chronological scrutiny is very shrewd 
and amusing. We see Milton, as his doctrine hardens, growing ashamed of his early 
proclivities. The title which originally ran “ An Epitaph on that admirable dramatick 
poet W. Shakespeare” became ‘“‘ On Shakespeare, 1630.’ As Professor Grierson 
observes : “On Shakespeare, it is true,” one hears Milton saying to his Puritan 
friends, “ but please note the date.” Subsequently Charles I was reproached for 
reading Shakespeare in prison. These Roundheads disliked the Court for its culture 
and gaiety : they were well served out when they got Charles II as the reward of 
their efforts against civilisation. Professor Grierson’s spelling is sensible though very 
unprofessional ; he keeps Milton’s archaic spelling only when sound is involved. 
Print, paper and binding are on the usual Florence Press lines. 


J.C.8. 
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TALES OF THE LONG BOW. By G.K. Cuesterton. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
THE THRESHOLD OF FEAR. By Arrtuur J. Rees. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


THE SECRET OF CHIMNEYS. By Acatua Curistie. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


WINGS. By Eruen Ketiey. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
THIS MAD IDEAL. By Fioyp DELL. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
THE POLYGLOTS. By Wiri1am Geruarpi. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


GOOD deal of Mr. Chesterton’s power and reputation as a wit comes from his 
dual ability to see metaphors behind our accepted truths and truths underneath 
our accepted metaphors. In Tales of the Long Bow he takes eight common proverbs 
of the impossible and gravely sets a group of quite ordinary men to demonstrating 
that they are not so impossible after all. Thus a retired colonel actually eats his hat 
because he had offered to do so if his closest friend, a bookish man, ever set the 
Thames on fire, which the latter did. Then a romantic young aviator actually gives 
pigs wings so as to save a doomed industry and incidentally win the girl he loves. 
There is the American millionaire who makes silk purses out of sows’ ears and reaps 
a fortune thereby, and the professor whose cow jumps over the moon. All these 
proverb-baiters are associated in the club of the Long Bow, and each is a man of 
some personality and attainment. If there is anything the least bit unattractive about 
them it is the fact that they are so thoroughly conscious of their own cleverness. 
However, they are not meant to be judged as human beings, I suppose, but as auto- 
matons aptly illustrating their author’s bright originality. oe 
There is much of the profounder Chesterton in the tales, too, the lover of antiquity 
and of England, the hater of sham, of organisation, of the despoilment of beauty ; 
the book ends with a bang-up revolution which illustrates the futile mockeries of 
the society which Mr. Chesterton abhors. Underneath the fooling there is perpetually 
visible a substratum of the serious philosophy which has made him one of the most 
influential of modern writers. te 
One slight suggestion I should like to make to the publishers ; it is of real con- 
venience to the reader of short stories bound in one volume that each should have 
its own title at the top of the right-hand page. In the absence of this aid, one is 
continually turning back to find the exact title of the tale one is at the moment reading. 
Summer is the proper time for reading mystery stories, I feel sure. I know folk 
who prefer them of a winter night, with a good fire and something to drink, but these 
are of sterner stuff than I. What with the wind and the general creakiness of houses 
in winter, I find that bed offers few attractions thereafter. But in the season of day- 
light saving one can finish the yarn at ten or thereabouts, take a turn out of doors. 
while the light is still the dispelling one of the sun, and retire in the tranquil convic- 
tion that these things don’t happen to oneself anyhow, and besides the police are still 
about. However, if the night is too hot for sleeping, I prefer another type of novel 
_ to pass the tossing hours—particularly if a thunderstorm is threatening. apie’ 
It was on a night like this that I read The Threshold of Fear, and the emotions I 
suffered may as a consequence have been somewhat exaggerated, but I did feel that the 
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author had successfully packed in seven shillings and sixpence worth of horrors. The 
scene is a wild Cornish waste, and the central thread the effort of a cold-blooded 
scientist to gain control of a young man’s will, even to the point of driving him to 
insanity and suicide. It would scarcely be fair to Mr. Rees to tell any more about his 
plot, since he conceals its climax with such great care. It is a highly successful story 
of its kind, well-constructed and well-written, with the all-important merit that one 
wants to read it through at a sitting. ae 

Of The Secret of Chimneys I am not so sure. It is a mystery of the Phillips 
Oppenheim kind, in which the roles of individuals are subordinated to great matters of 
finance and state, and its plot alone is highly ingenious and complicated. But 
Mrs. Christie has the unfortunate desire, in this book at least (I have not read any 
of her others), to be funny and to create character, in both of which endeavours she is 
sadly unsuccessful. Her heroine is a member of smart society, said to be beloved by 
everybody, half-a-dozen characters being desirous of marrying her. She is acknow- 
ledged to have charm, sympathy and wit to spare. But a typical bit of her conversa- 
tion will not, I fear, sustain this reputation. Bill, a young supernumerary of the Foreign 
Office, has come to call on her, and asks if she were not going out. She replies : 

“So I was—to Sloane Street, there’s a place there where they’ve got a perfectly 
wonderful new hip band.” 

“ A hip band ?” 

“ Yes, Bill, H.I.P. hip, B.A.N.D. band. A band to confine the hips. You wear it 
next the skin.” 

“I blush for you, Virginia. You shouldn’t describe your underwear to a young man 
to whom you are not related. It isn’t delicate.” ' 

“ But, Bill dear, there’s nothing indelicate about hips. We’ve all got hips—although 
we poor women are trying awfully hard to pretend we haven’t. This hip band is made of 
red rubber and comes just to above the knee, and it’s simply impossible to walk in it.” 

“ How awful ! ” said Bill. “‘ Why do you do it ?” 

“Oh, because it gives one such a noble feeling to suffer for one’s silhouette. But — 
don’t let’s talk about my hip band. Give me George’s message.” 


Later on, George, Bill’s chief, himself appears, while a would-be blackmailer is 
waiting in the hall, and Virginia asks him if he has seen the latter. 
“The what ? ” asked George. 
“ Blackmailer, George. B.L.A.C.K.M.A.I.L.E.R. blackmailer. One who blackmails 
and after he asks if she has been to the police she replies : 
* T should have liked that . . . I would love to be summoned, and I should like to see 
if judges do really make all the rotten jokes you read about. It would be most exciting. 


I was at Vine Street the other day to see about a diamond brooch I had lost, and there 
was the most perfectly lovely inspector.” 


‘The authoress, at the end of a eulogy of her heroine’s charms says ‘“ It would have 
been quite impossible ever to ignore Virginia Revel.’ Quite true, but it is something 
I have very frequently tried to do to women who talked just like her. 

The last two novels on this month’s list are both by Americans. Miss Kelley’s 
Wings is a study in egoism, her hero, Jasper Hutchinson, being a self-styled poetic — 
genius who feeds on the admiration of women. The novel is written in inverse form, 
The Epilogue coming first, The End next and The Beginning last, to illustrate by 
succeeding steps backward the stages by which he had become the fraud and the cad 
whom the very attractive and slangy young woman, who relates The Epilogue, marries. 
Jasper Hutchinson’s obvious model is Willoughby Patterne, and though he lacks the 
latter’s stature and his extraordinarily definitive quality (the type having been done by 
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Meredith for all time) he has that tang of his time and place which is so hard for an 
author to achieve. Miss Kelley sees him sympathetically but mercilessly, doing justice 
to the poet as well as the cad in him. I think that she exaggerates somewhat his poten- 
tialities as an artist, but portrays admirably his own smug conclusions in this respect. 

Wings is one of the best as well as most characteristic novels offered us by young 
American writers in recent years. 

Mr. Floyd Dell has a certain following on this side, I am told, but This Mad Ideal 
will not increase it. The book is a very thin piece of work, the old, old story of 
restricted life in a small town, with the two insurgents, boy and girl, deciding not to 
be tied down to it. He loves her and wants to marry her, but she realises that marriage 
will bind him down to a struggle for existence in the small town, and convinces him 
that he ought to go to an art school. He goes, becomes a bitter Bohemian, and she 
finally starts off for that haven of inhibited souls, New York. 

I wonder how long the intelligentsia of America and most of Europe will consider 
it the sign of the ultimate nobility on a woman’s part to offer to live with a man 
without marrying him. I grow cynical as I see this offer repeated in one new novel 
out of three. And the amazing thing is that this fear of the future is set down as 
pluck on the girl’s part. In one case in a hundred it may be, but it seems to me in 
general pluckier to undertake something whose finish you cannot see than something 
you can break off at will. In reality the hardened “‘ modern” generation is 
becoming rather more sentimental about sex relationships than were its derided 
Victorian predecessors. 

Mr. Gerhardi set himself a tremendously high mark as a humorist with Futility, and 
attempts to repeat it in the same manner with The Polyglots. He is not altogether 
successful ; or it may be that the same performance with slight variations is not so 
amusing the second time. Nevertheless there is a good deal of fun in the present book, 
exhilarating comedy based on the incongruous thoughts and actions of an assembly of 
eccentric people. The author employs again two devices which were so delicious in the 
previous book—the man harassed by an enormous family and the man with a single 
idea—in this case the servant who always thinks that everything is better ordered in 
France. Still this trick of repetition can eventually become tiresome. The stink 
raised by Major Beastly’s depilatory preparation ceases to amuse after the twentieth 
time, and even the infants tend to bore with their monotonous recrimination. There 
are, however, a number of characters in Mr. Gerhardi’s odd, distorted manner who 
make the book well-worth reading. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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THE TRAVEL DIARY OF A PHILOSOPHER. By Count HERMANN KEYSER- 
Linc. Translated by J. Horroyp Reece. 2 vols. Cape. 36s. 


THE GOLDEN KEYS. By Vernon Leg. Bodley Head. 6s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Abridged and arranged by ARCHIBALD 
MarsHati. Collins. 8s. 6d. 


NEW WRITINGS. By Wm. Haztirr. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE AND CHARLES LAMB. Edited by G. E. Wuerry. Cambridge 
University Press. 5s. 


THE FABLE OF THE BEES. By BernarD MANDEVILLE. 2 vols. With Com- 
mentary by F. B. Kaye. Oxford University Press. 42s. 


(Guee HERMANN KEYSERLING’S journal is a study of his own mind 
adventuring through oriental philosophies against a dim background of Asia 
and America. At the risk of seeming impertinent towards a gentleman whose sin- 
cerity, at least, I have never heard questioned, I must point out that his mind is 
unattractive. I mean this.in no frivolous sense. The work, though we are assured 
that it “‘ should be read like a novel,” is not intended for the frivolous reader, but for 
those interested in abstract ideas, and a man might as well, in Johnson’s phrase, hang 
himself, as seek in these austere pages for any fresh light.thrown upon the cultures 
of the East and West. But it must be objected that the serious reader will be equally 
repelled by the journal, and that the scholar in search of instruction will find thin what 
the reader desirous of amusement will find dry. Of two noble lords it has been said 
that philosophers thought them politicians, and politicians thought them philosophers. 
May it not be said of Count Keyserling that the amateur of literature believes him to 
be a pedant, and the student of metaphysic believes him to be a charlatan ? 

Those parts of Count Keyserling’s journal which I examined with an already 
wearied brain did not wholly displease me. I had the illusion, without the effort, of 
mental activity while I disentangled from a mesh of vaguely pompous generalisations 
some familiar platitudes, and this easy experience continued until the print blurred, 
and, conscious that I was reduced almost to imbecility, I tottered off to bed. Other 
parts, read in a mood of pre-breakfast intolerance, moved me to wrath. The remainder 
I read when I was normal; and came thereafter to the conclusion that Count 
Keyserling has quite a lot to say, but that the idiom which he has adopted, his extrava- 
gant reverence for his own reputation, and his deficiency in power of observation 
prevent him from delivering his gospel. He says somewhere that “a stupid Frenchman 
can seem clever simply because his language is so very intelligent.”” What a pity that 
our Lithuanian friend did not use some language which, however inferior in potential 
subtlety to the German, demanded concrete imagery and the appearance, at least, 
of logical coherence. Mr. Holroyd Reece, considering that he was bound to observe _ 
faithfully even the punctuation of the original, has carried out his painful task with 
superb smoothness. But not even Mr. Reece has been able to translate Count 
Keyserling into sense. 

The authority and popularity enjoyed by Count Keyserling in certa:n circles, and 
the trouble taken by Messrs. Cape to give the English version of this book a dignified 
dress, may seem to demand a close and analytic study of the author’s mental and 
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spiritual experiences, whereas I must confess to having proffered some rather 
egotistic impressions. Let it be my excuse that I did set myself down to the shortest 
chapter, entitled Singapore, because Count Keyserling saw some plants there which 
reminded him of F ree Will. But I soon perceived that merely to enumerate the 
logical fallacies and literary clichés therein contained would occupy a whole issue of 
this periodical. Therefore I must retire upon the arbitrary pronouncement that if 
fourth-rate minds can find any pleasure in the perusal of the second-rate work of a 
third-rate metaphysician, they might go farther and fare worse; for Count Keyserling 
is genuinely learned and the reverence with which he regards abstract thought, even 
when it is not his own, is refreshing. 

Dr. Vernon Lee has also produced some travel sketches. They are very slight, 
and the editing has been so far imperfect that almost identical paragraphs are printed 
in the twentieth and the twenty-first essays. On the other hand it must be recorded 
that Dr. Lee has a tenderness uniquely her own, that her style is fluent and lucid as 
spring water, and that her culture, though a later age will find it dates, is amusingly 
presented. Dr. Lee talks pacificism, but she is really a reactionary. The Italy she 
loves is a picturesque ruin, and the Germany a medieval fairy tale. Her resentments 
are directed less against war, the estranger of nations, than against facts, those 
destroyers of dreams. It is no secret that she is no longer a young woman, but every 
reader of The Golden Keys will congratulate himself that its author survives to repre- 
sent a calmer and—be it whispered—more inquisitive age than his own. 

In the above paragraphs we had talked of culture and the respect due to it. 
Johnson. “ Sir, this is a foreign term, and I will have none of it. Idlers, Sir, boast of 
their culture, when they have not leisure to be educated.” Boszwell. “ Why, Sir, as an 
instance of that,” laughing heartily as I spoke, “‘ your friend Marshall has trimmed my 
life of you to its bare stumps. He would have folks know Johnson who have not 
leisure to read Boswell.”” I saw at once that I had gone too far, but Dr. Johnson, with 
asmile, said : ‘‘ They cannot read you, but they will read me. They are too busy with 
The Rambler to study your biography. No man, Sir, wallows in a polluted estuary 
while he can drink from the crystalline spring.” To my great surprise, he asked me 
to dine with him on the next Sunday, which was Easter Day. After having attended 
Divine Service at St. Paul’s I repaired to Dr. Johnson’s, and there was gratified with 
a boiled leg of lamb, together with spinach and new potatoes, followed by a rice 
pudding. Fohnson. ‘‘ This Marshall, Sir, is he a good man?” Boswell. “ Yes, Sir. 
A good man, I believe. But he will not leave me alone. He hacks me about.” Johnson. 
** Marshall, Sir, is a sciolist. He is indebted to me for wisdom, and to you for wit. 
Marshall knows nothing. He boasts ”’ (laughing immoderately) ‘“‘ that he has cut you 
down to an eighth. Why, Sir, he makes worse than a tailor of you. A tailor is a seventh 
of a man.” Boswell. “Sir, he makes you cheap. But even if we can— ” Fohnson. 
“* No, no, Bozzy, no more of this. He makes a fool of us!”’ Boswell. “ Sir, he has 
made a fool of me!” Johnson. ‘‘ Who could not ? You are too long, Sir, too long. 
I begin to have sympathy with Mr. Marshall.”? Boswell. ‘ Sir, I did the best I could.” 
For some time he was silent, or else muttered to himself, and at last he said : ‘‘ No! 
I will not go to the Mitre ! You are drunk, Sir. I have a veneration for students like 
Marshall. You have spoilt me, Sir.” The custom of eating dogs in Otaheita being 
mentioned, Dr. Johnson observed that it was customary, too, in London, and that 
he was almost eaten up. Boswell ‘“‘ My dear Sir—” Johnson. “ Sir, I prefer Mr. 
Marshall.” Later when we went away, he relented, and patted me on the shoulder, 
several times exclaiming: ‘“‘ No, no, you know best, you know best.” Boswell. 
“ Archibald Marshall knows better.” Fohnson. ‘“‘ Why, Sir, the man is an ignoramus. 
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The longer your life of me, the better. Sir, this man Marshall cannot tell a B from a 
bull’s foot.”? I had expected that he would avoid his dinner with Mr. Marshall, but 
Dr. Johnson said : ‘‘ I must dine with him ; he loves ine. Boswel ne: Had he loved 
me, he would not have cut me about like this.”” Fohnson. “ Sir, you are tedious, long 
winded.” Boswell. ‘Sir, I will make you famous yet.” At this unhappy remark, 
Dr. Johnson burst out : “ Sir, you are a fool.”’ This was a terrible blow. I knew not 
where to look. “ Sir,” I began, but Dr. Johnson immediately reassured me. “ I prefer 
you,” said Dr. Johnson, “ to Mr. Marshall.” 

Let us take a turn through the early nineteenth century, and consider why Hazlitt 
is so smally esteemed. Lamb, of course, is . . . Lamb. You have only to go down 
into the street, and to blow your little whistle, in order to find a hundred Elians 
crowding about your door. Hazlitt is different ; Hazlitt was not a very nice man, and 
while Elia was trying to put across his public the minor Elizabethans, Mr. Hazlitt 
was unfortunately engaged in asserting himself. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that Elia was the more lovable character. To take a ludicrous, though pertinent, 
instance, there is not one of us who would not sacrifice every other engagement in 
order to dine with Lamb, but an invitation to meet Hazlitt would set us consulting 
our engagement books. Mr. Howe, who has done for Hazlitt what Mr. Lucas has 
done for Lamb, disinters thirty-three articles, the most of which are occasional, from 
obscurity, and one is made almost to love Hazlitt—that least obviously lovable of 
men—when one reads ‘“‘ Mr. Jeffrey’s Resignation.” We read: ‘“‘ Constitutionally 
pleased, active, vigorous, upright in his intentions, successful in his pursuits, he moved 
in a bright and busy sphere of his own, and was not prone to dwell on the dark circle 
of malice and falsehood which was attempted to be drawn around him. He nestled 
in his classic retirement of Craig-Crook, without casting an envious or angry glance 
at Abbotsford where the base politician and mighty enchanter dwelt.” The man who 
can so make Jeffrey lovable himself deserves our respect. 

Though Lamb had some connections with Cambridge—more, certainly, than with 
the other university to which his essay on ‘‘ Oxford in Vacation ”’ does not in truth 
refer—it does not seem right to hold a Lamb dinner outside London. There was 
something donnish in Lamb ; a humorous pedantry, and he had been happier, one 
thinks, in the groves of Academe than at the desk of the East India House. But, 
whatever the Might-Have-Beens, Lamb was Cockney to the core. To Mr. Wherry’s 
small volume commemorative of the six Lamb dinners held at Cambridge, Mr. Lucas 
contributes a minute account of Lamb’s visits to the University, and Sir Edmund 
Gosse a brief note on a Soho Lamb dinner organised, if the word be permissible 
here, by Swinburne. . 

Two centuries ago the paradoxical was a less familiar method of argument than it is 
to-day, and the unfortunate Bernard Mandeville was generally misunderstood by the 
public whose moral indignation he provoked. Not the least of Mr. Kaye’s exemplary 
and monumental labours has been to elicit what Mandeville really meant, which was 
little more than the truism that no action is entirely disinterested and that private 
vices make public benefits ; if ladies were not vain and gentlemen thirsty, Mr. 


Churchill could not balance his budget. To which Voltaire, who was considerably — 


impressed by The Fable of the Bees, replied: “‘ On fait de trés bons remédes avec 
des poisons, mais ce ne sont pas les poisons qui nous font vivre.” Mandeville’s prose 


was rough rather than vigorous, and his work is best placed among the curiosities of _ 


literature. 


H. C. HARWOOD 
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THE JOURNAL OF NICHOLAS CRESSWELL. Jonathan Cape. 15s. 


GUNS, GUNNERS AND OTHERS. By Sir Desmond O’CALLAGHAN. Chap- 
man & Hall. 165s. ; 


THE PASSING HOUR. By W.L. Courtney. Hutchinson. 18s. 
THE LAST YEARS OF RODIN. By Marcette Tire. Philpot. 7s. 6d. 
MEN, BOOKS AND BIRDS. By W.H. Hupson. Nash & Grayson. 16s. 


4 Pe memoir habit is becoming almost epidemic. It is perhaps one of those 
instances so obnoxious to the political economist, in which the supply creates 
the demand. The fashion has had one good result. Out of the mass of ill-written and 
ephemeral slip-slop, many diaries of real interest have been given to the reading 
world which, otherwise, might have remained forgotten in their family cupboards. 
When in the year 1774 Nicholas Cresswell announced his intention of seeking his 
fortune in America, the family disapproved and his friends thought him mad, but 
there was method in it. Mr. Cresswell, Senr., had all the disagreeable qualities which 
in those days made a man universally respected, and his son, as a lad of spirit, was 
getting a little tired of it all. The home atmosphere must have been a trifle oppressive : 
“The Parson made a sermon on purpose for me. His text was taken from the parable 
of the Prodigal Son.” However, “‘ Widow Hall made me the compliment of a pair of 
stockings—am at a loss to know what is her motive for it.”’ Generally, his friends are 
“ or pretend to be ”’ very uneasy at his going away, “ some of them I least expected 
shed tears plentifully.”” But Nicholas was not to be deterred and investing ten guineas 
with Capt. Parry of the good ship Molly set sail for Virginia on April 9th. After a 
stormy passage, on May 17th the Molly arrived in Rappahanoch River, Virginia. 
His plan was to look about and, if possible, find a suitable plot on which he could farm 
at a profit. Owing to the low price of land, the idea was a good one, but unluckily 
the times were out of joint. ‘“‘ Nothing was talked of but the Blockade of Boston 
Harbour.” Revolution was simmering : 
The people were much exasperated at the proceedings of the Ministry and talk as if 
they were determined to dispute the matter with the sword. 


Also he contracts an attack of fever, which, with the assistance of the doctor, nearly 


kills him. After treating him with rum, the medico gives him mercury pills instead 
of “‘ cooling ones ”’ by mistake, with terrible results—‘ full of pain and much swelled, 


_ spitting and slavering like a mad dog,” so that when he gets to his destination, 


Alexandria, he finds it necessary to take another voyage to the Bermudas to revive— 
but not before he has made the acquaintance of Col. George Washington, and helped 
to elect him a burgess for the town. On his return, matters are no better: ‘‘ The 


_ King is openly cursed and his authority set at defiance.”’ He thinks of returning but 


persuaded that matters “‘ will be ended in the spring,” he is unwilling to return as the 
prodigal of the sermon to be laughed at by his friends. From what he has seen of the 


country he is satisfied that with a small sum “ a pretty fortune ” can be made in a 


: short time, and arranges to travel into the interior. He finds himself among the 


Delaware Indians who would have delighted Rousseau— 
Though they have not the advantage of learning, by the light of natural reasoning 


< , distinguish right from wrong with the greatest exactitude. 
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Until they learned it from “ The Whites,” ‘“‘ they never mean deceit themselves, 
and detest it in others.” Their cruelties he considers exaggerated and customary 
rather than personal. ‘“ Inclined much to silence except when in liquor.” Then they 
become loquacious and quarrelsome: ‘‘'The women always hide all offensive 
weapons as soon as the men get intoxicated,” but alas ! since spirituous liquors were 
introduced among them “ they have depopulated fast.”” The author finds little 
difficulty in getting on with them, but according to the amiable and prudent custom 
of the itinerary, he provides himself with a Squaw named Nancy, which ensures him 
a favourable reception. She seems to have been a most attractive young lady, indeed 
he finds 


Parting with N. was the most affecting thing I have ever experienced since I left 
home. The poor creature wept most plentifully. 


On his return, the situation is no better. “‘ Rebellion ”’ begins “‘ to rear her horrid 
head.” The colonists were “‘ in general greatly in debt to the merchants of England,” 
and with the business astuteness which crossing the Atlantic seems to induce, thought 
a war would be a convenient way of wiping out old liabilities. Poor Cresswell is in an 
unfortunate fix. If he lets his real feelings be known, he is apt to be “ ridden on a 
sharp rail with nails in it,” as well as being “‘ tarred and feathered,” as was the prac- 
tice in such cases. He is placed under a sort of open arrest, but on the whole, in spite 
of his complaints, does not seem to have been badly treated. 

I am here [he writes] a prisoner at large. If I attempt to depart and don’t succeed a 
prison must be my lot. If I do anything to get a living, I must be obliged to fight 


against my King and Country which my conscience abhors. I will wait with patience 
till Summer and then risk a passage. 


The passage is risked and after a most exciting voyage, in which, with a friend, he 
seizes the boat and imprisons the crew by an adroit stratagem not unconnected with 
rum, he is picked up by an English man-of-war, and all is well. This first-hand 
account to the American Colonists is of absorbing interest. Much as he dislikes 
them, his appreciation of George Washington is remarkable : 

The General seems by nature calculated for the post he isin. . . . His person is tall 


and genteel . . . with a certain something about him which pleases everyone who has 
anything to do with him. 


On his return home he is not ill-received, but put to shearing sheep and binding corn 
by his rigorous father, who, it is fair to remember, had had a good many drafts to 
honour. The journal ends with his marriage four years later, and the last entry is, 
*““ My rambling is now at end,” and perhaps it was. 

Guns, Gunners and Others also takes us to the Bermudas. General Sir Desmond 
O’Callaghan went there in 1870 from Canada to find himself Adjutant, District 
Adjutant and Quartermaster. The emoluments, as he puts it, were not on a princely 


scale “‘ but ” and here speaks the Irishman, “ I was given forage for a horse.” Also — 


he had at his disposal two large mahogany-built Bermudian boats with the rig that 


nowadays is so popular in the Solent. 


The most interesting part of the work is the account of the author’s expedition 


in 1885 to investigate experiments the Roumanians were making in defensive artillery 
works, and then to visit Malta and Gibraltar and report on the local defences. It 
involved travelling in Roumania and Bulgaria, after the recent Servian and Bulgarian 
War, and a very pleasant picture is given of the ill-fated sovereign Prince Alexander 


of Battenberg, which makes one hope his reign was, as Bismarck suggested, “ always 
an agreeable reminiscence.” . 


prin ’ 
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The author complains that he never in his long and useful career saw active service. 
It is quite obvious it was not his fault. At eighty years of age few people can look 
back on a career of more useful service and his story reminds us once more of the 
danger of attaching too much importance to education. His account of the prelimi- 
nary schools and training at Woolwich of the Artillery Officer of his day makes a 
melancholy record. 

The Passing Hour will pass many hours agreeably. It is the book of a scholar and a 
man of affairs, a fortunate if unusual combination. It is not many men who, having 
acquired a distinguished and assured position at Oxford at the age of 40, would have 
burnt their boats on the Isis and launched a fresh craft on the Fleet River. The Daily 
Telegraph owes him much. The somewhat florid journalism of G. A. Sala was be- 
ginning to date, and Mr. Courtney, as its dramatic critic Mr. Clement Scott once 
said on a famous occasion, gave just the touch required. His admirable work as 
Editor of the Fortnightly is known to all. Among his many friends was H. B. Irving, 
of whom he gives a true and therefore attractive picture ; one of those fortunate 
mortals whose personality was better even than his success in more than one direction. 
The only puzzle about Mr. Courtney is how he managed to be a Proctor, and he 
hints, mirabile dictu, an unpopular proctor. 

There is not much urbanity about The Last Years of Rodin. It is described on its 
jacket as an unconventional book. On the contrary, it is an extreme example of the 
most odious of modern conventions—that anyone who has been admitted to the 
intimacy of a great man is entitled to exploit the opportunities such intimacy affords. 
A foolish and futile work. Surely to-day every Board School boy knows that a man 
may be a great artist and a poor citizen, and that, if anyone is fortunate enough to 
have special gifts in one direction, he is apt to preen himself on some accomplishment 
in another. That is all that emerges, and it is a poor excuse for such a volume. 

W. H. Hudson came late into his own, but his position is assured and every year 
seems to have increased the number of people who read the books and are interested 
in the writer. He was born a letter-writer. With Mr. Morley Roberts he was in safe 
hands. In his interesting preface, he apologises, quite unnecessarily, for printing 
some of his own letters. The complementary letters avoid, as he points out, the lop- 
sided aspect of so many books of this kind. Some foolish criticism has referred to the 
fact that Mr. Roberts’s own works are at times discussed. First of all, such letters 
show what a generous pleasure Hudson took in a friend’s work, and secondly, if it 
turns the public to a study of the Editor’s writings, they will have additional cause 
to be grateful. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY AND THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
Vol. III. By Sir J..G. Frazer. Macmillan. 18s. 


LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN BOUGH. By Lapy Frazer. Macmillan. 
tos. 6d. 
THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY. By Epmonp Perrier. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Jacques p—E Morcan. Kegan Paul. 15s. 
SOCIAL ORGANISATION. By W.H.R. Rivers. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC. By C. E. Fox. Kegan Paul. 18s. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE PACIFIC. By T. Macmitian Brown. Fisher Unwin. 
30S. 


PRIMITIVE LAW. By E. S. Harttanp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
PRIMITIVE LABOUR. By L. H. DupLey Buxton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


FOLKLORE STUDIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By W. R. HALtipay. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


ATURE-WORSHIP at its purest amounts to little more than subconscious 

science ; but the focus of ethical religion is the family or the quasi-familial group. 
Apart from God’s fatherhood, together with the allied attributes of ownership, 
governance and protective care—not to speak of that other conception of a divine 
motherhood, now almost lapsed, but once prepotent—there is little in the way of 
moral content attaching to any primitive notion of such a being. Moreover, it would 
seem that the natural threshold of human apotheosis is death. Majesty is an effect of 
remoteness. Though living gods are not unknown amongst uncivilised peoples, 
the taboos which they and common folk must mutually observe as a condition of 
intercourse impose on them an isolation which even the tomb can scarcely aggravate. 
Nay, for persons of extreme sanctity death is a liberation, since henceforward they 
are invested with that convenient gift of omnipresence, or at least multipresence, 
which belongs to ghosts as such. Meanwhile, to exist as a ghost is, humanly speaking, 
to persist in the memory of those who remain alive, a process fostered in unlettered 
ages chiefly by the pious preservation of the relics. With such preservation goes 
normally the special kind of cult that Dr. Farnell distinguishes as “‘ tendance.”’ In all 
worship fear enters in as well as love, but here love predominates, the divine in man 
awakening a more affectionate and intimate response than all the glory and might of 
the macrocosm. The history of religion, indeed, is too complex to allow us to impute 
its moralisation to any single factor. At every stage of its development a certain 
syncretism is in evidence ; and the living chief and the dead ancestor, the animal and 
the plant, the sunshine and the rain, all manifest a common and contagious godhead 
such as is held to make on the whole for the good of man. It remains true, however, — 
that, wherever it prevails, the cult or tendance of the dead can of itself do much to 
blend religion with ethics, thereby deepening and purifying both at once. Thus 
China has in the past drawn most of its moral strength from this source ; and it is 
not clear how the Christian powers of the West that a while ago contemplated its 
partition were going to better its condition in this respect, if in any. 
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Much enlightenment, therefore, is to be had from Sir James Frazer’s world-wide 
survey of that extensive class of beliefs and associated rites which have to do with the 
life after death. It is uncertain how many volumes are needed to complete the task 
on a uniform scale. So far, however, we are not yet quit of the Australasian region, 
the latest instalment of the work dealing with Micronesia. This constellation of 
minute islands, to-day mostly under the hegemony of Japan, has possibly been subject 
to cultural influences from the same quarter in the far past, while to the south it is 
skirted by the main highway of Indonesian migration into the Pacific. Sir James 
Frazer’s vivid picture of the megalithic structures of the Carolines suggests ancient 
connections with a much higher civilisation than is to be found there now. In 1923 the 
Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress resolved to concentrate on the study of Micronesia 
as being especially likely to furnish a decisive clue to the development of Oceanic 
culture as a whole. The present volume, proceeding on the reasonable assumption 
that megaliths and the cult of the dead go closely together, has ingeniously grouped 
round this central theme most of the scattered observations relating to the life of 
these obscure islanders. Thus a well-established base is at length prepared for future 
operations not only as regards the history of religion but also in the way of ethnological 
research in general. 

When recently Sir James Frazer was decorated with the Order of Merit, the world 
saw therein the fitting recognition of a trinity of virtues, namely, industry, insight, 
and what can only be described as the grand style. When we embark on one or other 
of his monumental treatises, intent on the scientific meaning, we perhaps are hardly 
aware of the sustained dignity and beauty of the language. Lady Frazer’s florilegium, 
however, will enable young and old alike to rejoice in a word-magic that seems to 
echo man’s primal conviction that to name things well is to control them. At the same 
time she has managed to make her excerpts embody complete stories and incidents 
illustrative of primitive life and lore ; and thus, art leading, science follows in the 
shape of a wider understanding of the springs of human nature. 

Four authoritative monographs inaugurate a project to incorporate the well-known 
French series L’Evolution de ’ Humanité, and to extend it by means of English work 
so as to present a conspectus of the entire history of civilisation. M. Perrier’s business 
is to show that, in the unfinished play entitled Life, Man comes on as a silent character 
somewhere in the third act, and not until the fourth assumes a dominating rdle. 
Something ancient and fishlike may survive in our bodies ; but the human intelli- 
gence is a sudden and upstart growth, a violent mutation that has latterly enabled us 
to seize the headship of the animal kingdom by a sort of coup d’état. As for the ages 
before man, M. Perrier pilots his time-machine so skilfully that we, the passengers, 
looking down on the misty panorama, seem at any rate to descry faintly the leading 
outlines and shapes of things. M. de Morgan, on the other hand, starting from the 
point at which human prehistory begins, makes it his chief duty to show that mist 
continues to obscure the view over most of the field right up to the present time. 
Even though the visibility is relatively good in regard to early Europe, this fact counts 
for but little in his eyes, since gloom shrouds those other parts of the world where the 
inventions that proved decisive for human progress are presumed to have originated. 
The effect is damping ; but no wonder, since we no longer travel above the mist but 
through it, being so much nearer to terra firma. On social organisation Dr. Rivers 
writes with a precision that the subject has hitherto lacked, and, as applied, for instance, 
to the Melanesian institutions described by Mr. Fox, such analytic work has a value 
that makes itself felt at every turn. Excellent, however, as Mr. Fox proves as a witness 
on whatever topic he is consulted, undoubtedly the most thrilling part of his report 
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relates to burial customs remarkably suggestive of an ultimate connection with ancient 
Egypt. The theory which Professor Elliot Smith valorously, if not always discreetly, 
champions of a wave of Egyptian culture transmitted across the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans so as to break on the coasts of distant America here seems to meet with signal 
confirmation; though it would have been better if Mr. Fox, in what is meant to be a 
simple statement of fact, had abstained from the use of so question-begging a term as 
mastaba. 

Meanwhile, lest one good theory should corrupt the anthropological world, it is well 
to remember that what Professor Macmillan Brown calls the riddle of the Pacific is 
really a bundle of riddles to which answers must be found in like number. No other 
writer has a better knowledge of this vast region at first hand ; and, if wholesale 
explanation appeals to him less than the discussion of particular problems, it is perhaps 
because, living himself amidst Polynesian surroundings, he realises that, on a bird’s 
eye view taken from Europe, a well-accentuated landscape may appear relatively 
featureless or may even be falsified by mirage. If he has a fault as a theorist, it is that 
he will not allow the Pacific to sleep quietly in its bed. The obedient land springs up 
from the vasty deep, or as promptly is swallowed up again, at the waving of his wand. 

The expert is usually at his best in a small book, getting straight and without fuss 
to the heart of his matter. Dr. Hartland’s account of primitive law ought to be in the 
hands of every colonial administrator of native affairs. If the officer in question would 
thereupon proceed to draw up in accordance with the principles here broadly 
sketched a detailed study of the customary law prevailing in his own district, British 
anthropology would be enriched with a kind of literature that at present it sadly 
lacks. Mr. Buxton has struck out a most original line of enquiry. The prior condition 
of living well is to live, and there is correspondingly a class of necessary or nutritive 
arts which have a first call on human energy and endeavour. Primitive labour dares 
not strike, lest the devil supply the dole. On folk-lore, a subject fatally attractive to the 
amateur, Professor Halliday brings to bear his trained scholarship so that even a 
collection of occasional studies becomes highly important as illustrating method. 
Another moral to be drawn from his work is that degenerated literature enters freely 
into the oral tradition of the European peasantry. Indeed, in Europe it is always a 
far cry to the historical savage, though the psychological savage, our alter ego, is 
doubtless ever within call. 


R. R. MARETT 
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RICHARD THE LION HEART. By Karte Norcate. Macmillan. 16s. 


THE SECRET OF THE COUP D’ETAT. Edited by the Eart or Kerry. 
Constable. 18s. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE WEST INDIES. By H. Wrone. Oxford 
University Press. ros. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. By C.A.Fyrre. Cassell. 2 vols. 30s. 
NAPOLEON. By H.A.L. Fisuer. Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 
THE DIPLOMACY OF NAPOLEON. By R. B. Mowat. Arnold. 16s. 


1 eae RICHARD has had great luck. Perhaps most of all in his name. Of all 
historical nicknames his is the most romantic, and, along with Charlemagne’s, 
the most his own. Like Charlemagne’s it has this advantage also, that its usual form 
is French ; Lionheart is reminiscent of the manufactured fable whose production 
is fostered by the editors of Christmas annuals, but Cceur-de-Lion is as authentically 
romantic as Broceliande or Avalon. Yet it gains too from being Lionheart. Not every 
one knows what Charlemagne means, and when its meaning is known its singularity 
is gone, for not the most ignorant of those who do know but is familiar with half-a- 
dozen other names that are great. Alexander the Great, Louis the Great, the Great 
Fire, Great Tew, the Great Exhibition, the Great Vance, the Great Carmo : only the 
Grande Armée and Little Tich, the Great Little Comedian, save it from contempt or 
insignificance or irony. ‘“‘ Good ”’ is in no better case : no doubt the Prince Consort 
was good, but his title is equally likely to suggest Queen Bess, who was a different 
sort of good, or the Good Duke (of whom I can remember no more), or Wenceslas, 
who is a nuisance, or the Good Book, which is a very good book, but not usually so 
designated without an intention of depreciation or derision. Other men have been 
called lion-hearted, some even surnamed with the Lion’s name, but there is no one to 
whose mind the epithet does not recall King Richard. Other historical characters in 
plenty have borne the names of beasts, foxes and bears and tigers and wolves ; but 
none of them has succeeded in keeping any one beast to himself ; and what beast can 
compare with the lion ? 

Richard deserves his luck. Miss Norgate’s biography is the soberest and most 
scrupulously documented history, as remote as possible from Wardour Street or even 
Abbotsford ; yet she shows Richard doing all the right romantic things and (what’s 
much more romantic) all the right romantic things happening to Richard. 'This last 
might seem a part of his luck and not a way of deserving it, but it is not luck that 
brings the right sort of adventures, it is being the right sort of person. Richard’s luck 
is in the rare perspicacity of posterity, which no merit can ensure : everything else 
he deserved for what he did or for what he was. 

The best known of all the Richard stories, indeed, is not vouched for by Miss 
Norgate : ‘‘ Blondel de Nesle, a trouveur of some distinction, was a contemporary of 
Richard, and the story in itself is not impossible ” ; beyond that she cannot go. But 
_ she gives us everything else we could expect and a good deal more. There is the dim 
figure of Aloysia and the mysterious, perhaps horrible, reasons why Richard would 
not have her : Berengaria, equally dim, and how he came to be attracted by her, no 
more explained than how he was repelled by the other ; the father, who loved him 
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least of all his sons, whom he fought against, and whose corpse gushed with blood all 
the time that Richard watched it. Objects even further removed from animation 
than corpses became actively symbolical for Richard ; the pilgrim’s staff which the 
greatest of crusaders received from the primate of his kingdom broke as soon as he 
leant on it. 

Richard had the right triends too, and the right enemies. Saladin, who was to 
eastern chivalry what Richard was to western ; Philip, whose mean merits and careful 
vices brought better dividends than all Richard’s force and glory ; John, forgiven 
and forgiven and forgiven with a persistence of optimism that would have been imbe- 
cile in any one less than a hero or asaint ; William des Barres, hated for breaking the 
rules of the knightly game, then still more for playing the game better than the king, 
then forgiven for playing it so well in the real earnest of the march to Joppa; William 
des Préaux, who saved his master’s life at the cost of his own liberty by shouting 
‘‘ Saracens, I am Melec.’”’ Murderers who killed the king of Jerusalem because they 
thought the killing of the king of England a crime beyond their competence. Assassins, 
the true original assassins, hashish eaters, followers of the Old Man of the Mountains, 
that most uncanny potentate. Did ever hero have a. better company to play up to him 
and keep the right heroic tone ? 

Miss Norgate leaves unexplained many things which not every reader can explain 
for himself. Perhaps some of them are so clear to scholars that she never thought of 
explanation, and some of them so obscure that she knew it was hopeless. But her book 
ought to have many readers who would like to know, or even to know that no one 
knows, why the Greek inhabitants of Sicily were called Griffons, why Tproupt was, 
in the island of Cyprus, an insult not to be borne, whether the siege of Palermo was the 
first occasion on which the belief arose, to persist throughout the Middle Ages, that 
the English had tails, as it probably was the first on which they reflected that “ but for 
God and the navy, many would have had a poor life.” 

_ These points are trivial, and in any case Miss Norgate’s aim is much less explana- 
tion than narrative, to state accurately all that can now be discovered of the things 
Richard did and suffered. This, it may be said without much risk, she has done once 
for all, in such a manner that everystudent must consult her book with profit, and that 
no one can read it without pleasure. For its purpose it seems to me to have one defect, 
and that is the absence of maps. For the reader who is not a medievalist it has the 
great merit of interesting him in many more questions than it answers, most bafHlingly 


in the standards of feudal propriety. That Leopold and Henry could treat the great _ 


crusader as they did without becoming the scorn of Christendom is comprehensible 
with an effort, aided by a reminder that even modern consciences have watertight 
compartments. Itis much more difficult to get any notion of Richard’s own conscience 
and motives. He was the model of chivalry : but what did that mean ? Sometimes it 
meant behaving like a very good subaltern from a very good public school. “‘ I sent 
those men here ; if they die without me, may I never again be called king.” This is 
what we like it to mean. But sometimes it meant very different things—the killing 
of prisoners, like a barbarian ; the attempt to revenge the loss of a game by death, as 


unlike as possible to what we want chivalry to mean; the seducing of an ally’s — 


ating mah Biel: Mle & the destruction of goodwill. And then there is the 
question, what was it Richard thought h fichti > ’ , 
can begin to understand ? ught he was fighting for ? Was it anything we 


The Secret of the Coup @’Etat contains an unpublished correspondence, mostly | 


between M. de Flahault and M. de Morny, extending from November, 1848, to 


December, 1852. Morny was, of course, and it is now clear that Flahault was also, — 
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in the innermost counsels of Louis Napoleon. The correspondence, then, could 
hardly fail to be interesting, and it is very interesting and amusing. It was preserved 
in England by the chance of Emily de Flahault’s marriage to the Lord Shelbourne 
of the time and is published with an introduction by the present Earl of Kerry and a 
preface by Mr. Guedalla. 

Every one of the letters is amusing and helps to throw light on the personages who 
produced the Second Empire. The specific point on which they throw most light is the 
number of casualties during the Days of December : the authoritative view before was 
that there were about 1,000 civilian casualties, but it is now highly probable that there 
were something less than half that number. The other principal matter which these 
papers might have been hoped, and have been claimed, to illuminate is the alleged 
Orleanist intention to attempt a coup d’état in 1851. Here they are much less con- 
clusive ; indeed, while the evidence they supply appears to Mr. Guedalla “‘ to make 
it difficult to reject this fascinating story,” to other observers equally competent it 
seems to make the story less credible than ever. 

I am even later than usual in noticing Mr. Hume Wrong’s Government of the West 
Indies, but I am even less to blame for the delay than usual. The book is “‘ designed, 
in the first place, to supply for the student of the constitutional history of the British 
Commonwealth a brief account of a neglected phase of that history ; and, secondly, 
to provide an historical background for those who are interested in the political 
problems of the West Indies to-day.”’ Of its success in the second respect I cannot 
judge at all, but there is no doubt of its success in the first. The West Indies form the 
area where English experiments in overseas government have been most ancient and 
most various : yet these experiments have been very little studied. Lately there has, 
been a beginning of interest in individual experiments, but Mr. Wrong’s book is, 
I think, the first outline account of the whole experimentation. It is very easy to read 
and very full of information. Perhaps its most valuable lessons are reminders of the 
age-long identity of the colonial problem and of the degree to which the men who 
applied the responsible government solution ignored what they were doing. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


RNEST BENN, LTD., have just launched a really cheap and a really useful 
series in the Augustan Books of Modern Poetry, Each volume contains some 
thirty pages of poetry, and the price is sixpence. The first seven authors 
selected from are Keats and Shelley (rather anciently modern), Rabindranath 
Taylor, Edmund Blunden, Rupert Brooke, H. Belloc and Robert Bridges. The selections 
are excellent ; but one could have wished the Bridges one larger. Not only are many of 
the best-known poems avowedly omitted, but the selection (though good) has been made 
along lines that do not sufficiently illustrate the Poet Laureate’s unique gifts as a recorder 
of English landscape. It may be hoped that this little volume, published at a price which 
virtually everybody can afford to pay, will introduce a larger public to the works of a great 
poet who is even now jeered at in papers, such as Punch, which ought to know better. 


BEE MELVILLE, perhaps the greatest of all American writers, is at last 
coming into his own. Not merely Moby Dick and Typee, but his less celebrated 
works are being reprinted. Messrs. Jarrolds have just.issued Israel Potter and Redburn, 
this last one of Melville’s most fascinating works, in ordinary novel size at six shillings 
each. We commend Redburn to everybody with a taste for the sea. 


HE latest additions to the Oxford Miscellany (3s. 6d. each) are Southey’s Lives and 

Works of the Uneducated Poets, and an edition (by “ R.W.C.”’) of Mr. R. B. Adams’s 
fragment of Boswell’s Note Book, the corresponding passages in the Life being printed 
opposite the extracts. The whole is very illuminating of Boswell’s methods and his genius 
as an artist. 


ENJAMIN CONSTANT’S beattifal Adolphe and Manzoni’s once famous The 


Betrothed have been added to Stanley Paul’s International Library (2s. 6d. each). 


ESSRS. CONSTABLE have reissued at 7s. 6d. Mr. George Trevelyan’s Life of 
John Bright. 


O connoisseur should miss Mr. John Nash’s decorations to the beautiful Golden 
Cockerel edition (18s. 6d.) of Swift’s hilarious Directions for Servants, This book 
is one of the most charming “ collector’s books ”’ we have seen for a long time. 


Bas second series of the Tudor Translations, edited by Charles Whibley and pub- 


lished by Constable, now includes Frampton’s version of Monardes’s Spanish book — 
on the New World, and the version by Pettie and Young of Guazzo’s Civile Conversation, — 
with a long and erudite introduction by Sir Edward Sullivan. Each is in a limited edition, — 


two volumes, 36s. 


ULAU’S have issued at 8s. 6d. a verbatim reprint, including the illustrations, of © 


Paltock’s Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, which in an expurgated edition was 


the delight of the boyhood of many of us. The work is half-way between Gulliver and the _ 
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Martian romances of Mr. E. R. Burroughs, but much milder than either. At the same — 


price Messrs. Dulau have reprinted Morier’s Hajji Baba, which is still strangely little read, 
though one of the most amusing and delightful books in the language. People ought not — 


to be “ put off ” such a book merely because it has an oriental theme. 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN have added Christmas Stories, The Uncommercial — 


Traveller and Reprinted Pieces to their 4s. 6d. illustrated Dickens. 


